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Is Promoted to 
Aid Unemployed Dr. 


crcneigencenes 
Industrial Organizations and 
Relief Agencies Cooperate 
In Providing Ground, 

> Seed and Equipment 


ot Sprincs, ArK., May 6.—Influences 
outside the home have attracted 
children by their spectacular nature and 
have heightened their knowledge of social 
evils, Dr. William John Cooper, Federal 
Commissioner of Education, declared here 
today in an address before the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in dis- 
cussing the “Children’s Charter,” promul- 
gated by the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. 


| Dr. Cooper’s address was broadcast 
/through stations of the National* Broad- 
casting Company. 


Program Embraces 
All Parts-of Country 


Organized Assistance Respon- 
sible for Impetus Given 
Movement, Declares Emer- 
gency Committee 


congress was “The Challenge of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter.” The exceptional child 
|was discussed by Elise Martens, specialist 
in that phase of education at the Federal 
Office of Education. 

In a committee meeting given over 
/especially to “nationa! illiteracy” under 
ithe chairmanship of C. M. Hirst, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Arkansas, 
parents and teachers were urged to organ- 
ize and cooperate in the national campaign 
being directed by Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Chairman of the National Ad- 
| visory Committee on Illiteracy. Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart led the discussion as a 
representative of the National Committee. 

The child’s environment was stressed by 
Dr. Cooper as an important factor in his 
education. Although education must work 


Organized assistance to the unemployed 
is responsible in large part for a nation- 
wide increase in gardens this season, 
which will be important as a source of 
food for the jobless this Summer, Fred 
C. Croxton, vice chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, announced May 6. Industrial or- 
ganizations as well as relief agencies are 
cooperating in promoting the activity and 
are providing ground, seed and equipment ' 
to part-time and laid-off workers, accord- 
ing to the announcement, which follows 
in full text: 

Home and community vegetable gardens 
will play an important part in providing 
food for the unemployed throughout the | 
country this Summer, according to Fred | 
C. Croxton, vice chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. 

Produce Raised by Workers 


Most of the garden produce for the un- | 
employed will be raised by the part-time | 
or laid-off workers themselves, Mr. Crox- | 
ton said. He pointed out that the country- | 
wide increase in gardens this season is due | 
in large part to organized assistance to | 
the unemployed. 

The provision of seed, fertilizer, tools, | 
and garden plots has been given an im- | 
portant place, not only in the relief | 

| 
| 
| 


Reduced Rediscount ! 
Rates Announced for 
Two Reserve Banks 


er Charges to 2 and 3 Per 
grams of State and local employment cem- s o s 
mittees, but also in those of industrial em- Cent, Respectiv ely 
ployers, Mr. Croxton said. —————— 
Declaring that the garden produce would Rediscount rate reductions by the Federal 


help reduce relief a, cely | Reserve Banks of Boston and Philadel- 
phasized, however, that it would merel | phia were announced May 6 by the Fed- 


augment, but not replace continued re- ie ; 
lief distribution in many localities. |eral Reserve Board which at prior meet- 


Typical among the garden-promoting | ing on the same day had approved appli- 
activities. of employers in the interest of| cations of the respective banks to lower 
laid-off and part-time» workers is that of 
the Rock Island Railroad Lines. Its per- 
sonnel department has directed a con- 





| 245 per cent to 2 per cent, and Philadel- 


@siderable part of its efforts to a garden| phia’s rate was lowered from 3% per cent | 


program. |to 3 per cent, both rates to be effective 


Railroad Land Allotted from the opening of business May 7. 


Under a program arranged by the com- |} Follows New York Bank Action 
pany’s executive committee in charge of| The full text of the Board’s announce- 
employe relief, superintendents are author-| ment follows: 
ized to allot company land for gardens} “The Federal Reserve Board announces 
and furnish seeds and tools to needy em-/ that the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
ployes in communities along its lines. | has established a rediscount rate of 2 per 

An example of the program is a tract; cent on all classes of paper of all maturi- 
providing gardens of 50 by 100 feet for 40 ties, effective May 7, 1931, and the Federal 
employes with cultivation already under Reserve Bank of Philadelphia has estab- 
Way. lished a rediscount rate of 3 per cent on 


In addition to assisting its own em-, @!l classes of paper of all maturities.” 
ployes, the railroad has directed the local, , Additional information was given as 
representatives in its territory to offer | follows: Peet! f : 
cooperation with local civic organizations) The reduction in rates by the two east- 
in general community food-garden | €rn seaboard reserve banks follows efforts 
projects. | which have been made by the Federal Re- 


A similar program is being carried on | 
by the Chicago and Illinois Midland Rail- | 1 ) 
road. The St. Louis Southwestern Rail-| Which was designed to encourage business. 
way Company whose lines run through The New York bank retains its rediscount 
much of the drought-stricken territory has | rate of 2 per cent, but it has been reducing 
instructed its agricultural department to | the bill rate during the last three months 
devote a large part of its activity this year until it is now at its lowest point in the 
to helping farmers in the Cotton Belt to history of the Federal Reserve System. 
raise enough food for their families and Policy on Bill Rates 
ee oa ear alk te a nae, While the Reserve Board acquiesced in 
cultural agents and home demonstration | the new rates at Boston and Philadelphia, 

it took no affirmative position otherwise 
respecting the rates. The Board received 


agents. | 
In West Virginia, numerous mining ee . 

companies are assisting their laid-off and = applications - a of — 

part-time workers in gardening under | CM@tges and approved them as usual on 

plans typical of aid being furnished by the basis of determination by the respec- 

’ | tive bank odirectorates that such a course 

of action was proper and beneficial. In 


many companies throughout the country 
other words, the Board is maintaining the 


attitude that the bank directors know con- 
ditions in their district and if the reduc- 
tion they propose affords an opportunity 
to improve conditions by offering an in- 
ducement for further discount, the Board 
obviously supports the program. It is to 
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Highway Bond Issue 
In lowa Held Invalid 


om some such premise. 

The stated policy of the New York bank 
respecting its bill rates has been to make 
| the New York money market less at- 
| tractive to foreign capital and thus to 
ward off some of the gold shipments that 


@ Road Amendment Not to Be 
* Given Voters, Court Rules 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 6. 


A constitutional amendment loking to a 
$100,000,000 road bond issue and embracing 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


The 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


The theme of the main session of the| 


within certain limits set by heredity, the} 
Commissioner declared that “a great con-| 
— = = - | shut-in. 
|go some bitter! 
| speech habits of many children the effects 
of dialect and mispronunciation—features 
of certain advertising designed to attract | 


Federal Institutions in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia Low- | 


‘Retail Credit Shows 


Gains in Collections 


their charge. Boston reduced its rate from | 


serve Bank of New York to carry out the | 
Federal Reserve Board’s easy money policy | 


be assumed that the bank directors acted | 


United 





tribution of the White House Conference | 
Teachers 
sometimes may see too readily a pupil's 
liabilities, but both the teacher and the 
parent should discover.and build on his 


was “its emphasis on assets.” 


capacities, he said. 
Pooling of Experience 


Dr. Cooper suggested that parents and 
the | 


teachers pool their experience for 


correction of delinquency in children. In 
explaining proper guidance, the Commis- 
sioner called attention to the importance 


of greater parental. responsibility and 
placing of less blame on children. 
Dr. Cooper read that part of the 


Children’s Charter which call for a proper 
understanding, rearing, protection, spirit- 
ual and moral training, and education of | 


the child. 


He praised the possibilities of the radio 
in education, but criticized its bad effects 
on the pronunciation and general educa- 
In 


tion of the child in certain instances. 
conclusion Dr. Cooper said: 


Effect of Radio Dialect 


“One of the most effective educational | 
devices has come into our very homes—the 
Marvelous invention and full of 
I firmly be- 
|lieve that radio programs. will improve 
our taste in music, that they will increase | 
our interest in public affairs and that they | 
| will become an active factor in religious | 
teaching and will eventually soften and/ 
beautify our tones of speech. The radio 
to the cripple and the 
But alas, with the sweet must | 
in the 


radio. 
possibilities for great good! 


is a Godsend 


I note already 


adult attention. 


“But the human interest appeal grips 
|the children and the school encounters 
a most influential offset to its work for 
If a parent tune 
out such programs, and it is almost im- | 
possible for him to exercise censorship, 
he is involved in conflict with his children 


proper speech habits. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Federal Survey Is Declared 
Satisfactory 


To Reveal 
Payment of Accounts 


Retail credit during 1930 
of business recession in a highly satisfac- 


sults of its semiannual survey. The 


responding decline, according to the an- 
nouncement which follows in full text: 
The final report of the Retail Credit 
Survey for the last six months of 1930 
reveals that current obligations in the 
form of open credit and installment ac- 


with small changes reflected in the figures 
from the year 1929, according to William 


Domestic Commerce. 
Survey in 25 Cities 
The smiannual retail credit surveys are 
conducted every January and July by the 
Department of Commerce at the request 
and with the cooperation of the National 
Retail Credit Association and 


bureaus in 25 representative cities through- 


Tnis report, which is a 
information 


out the country. 
final one for 1930, contains 


on kinds and extent of credit business, re- | 
turns and allowances, collections, bad debt | 


losses, etc., grouped by sizes and stores and 
set forth by months and cities. 
Reports were received from 513 retail 


establishments, including 102 department | 
stores, 94 furniture stores, 65 jewelry stores, 
77 men’s clothing stores, 55 shoe stores, 86 
women’s specialty stores, and 33 electrical 
appliance stores located in the 25 cities| 
surveyed, with total net sales of approx- 
imately two-thirds of a billion dollars. 


Cash Business Increases 


Data on sales collections and bad debt | 


ness activity, reveals that the retail credit 
structure of the country has stood the test 
of business recession in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 


The proportion of business done for 


cash and on open credit each increased | 
slightly while the proportion of goods sold 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 





a 5,000 mile paving project for Iowa was 


declared invalid by the State Supreme 
Court May 5. 

The court held that the proposed amend- 
ment, which had been passed by two ses- 
sions of the Legislature and was to have 
been submitted to the voters in June, con- 
tained more than one proposition and was 
therefore in conflict with Section 2 of Ar- | 
ticle X of the constitution. This section 
prohibits submission to the people of con- 
Stitutional amendments containing more 
than “one object and purpose.” | 

The court decided that at least two 
major propositions were presented: first, 
that the legislature be authorized to con- 
tract a $100,000,000 road improvement in- 
“ debtedness, and second, that counties, in 

future, should be prohibited from further 
primary road bond issues. Other proposi- 
tions also pointed out by the decision were 
that the proceeds of the State bond issue 
Should be used to retire county primary 
road bonds, that road improvements con- 
templated were designed in the amend- 
ment and that the amendment also sought 
to authorize the legislature to change| 
these improvement specifications. 

The amendment was proposed as neces- 





Trade Commissioner, 

Hs “sound” picture has definitely su- | 
perseded the silent film in the larger 
European countries. The year 1930 was | 





a period of unusual activity in the 


motion-picture industry in Europe. Pro- 
duction was high; there was a notable 
expansion in studios; and a substantial 
number of new moving picture houses 
were constructed. 

The restrictive effect on international 
trade in films resulting from sound de- 
velopment was evidenced by a marked 


sary to the road program because the con-| decline in the exports of films from 

stitution limits state indebtedness to! producing countries. At the same time 

$250,000. a marked impetus was given to domestic 
Under the decision, which reverses the, production. 

Polk county district court, the governor In 1930, approximately 600 feature 


is enjoined from calling a special election 


, made in European studios 
at which the voters would pass on the 


films were 
at a total estimated cost of $33,000,000. 


State bond issue. _ | Included in this total, however, were 
The majority opinion was rendered by | old silent films which were scored for 

Justices Faville, DeGraff, Albert, Kindig,| sound. 

Wagner and Grimm. A dissenting opinion German production costs were the | 

Was rendered by Justices Stevens, Evans] highest for any individual country, 

®od Morling. i 


Lotaling $12,500,000, ihe cost of British 
> 


“SQUND’ FILMS SUPPLANT SILENT 
IN LARGER COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 





\-scontinusd en Gas % -Colume ay 





Commerce Department Reports Expanding Production 
And More Studios and Theaters 


By George R. Canty 


Department of 


Commerce, Paris 


output was around $10,000,000; while 
the French production costs were the 
lowest of the three leading producers, 
amounting to only $7,200,000. With one 
or two exceptions, film production was 
greater in 1 European countries dur- 
ing 1930 than in the preceding year. 

Based on statistics of censored films, 
we learn that of the feature pictures 
exhibited in Germany, one-half were 
domestic films and 30 per cent Ameri- 
can; in France 478 features were shown, 
of which 19 per cent were domestic and 
50 per cent American. In Great Britain, 
out of 747 features which were trade- 
shown, 519 or approximately 70 per cent 
were American. 

The year 1930 was an outstanding one 
in the matter of new-theater construc- 
tion in Europe, 478 new picture houses 
having been built with a total seating 
capacity of 467,000. A noticeable tend- 
eney was evident to build these theaters 
with an eye to the future and to see 


Food-garden Plan Many New Social Influences Industrial Pro 


Found Harmful to Children 


Cooper, of Office of Education, Pleads for 
More Careful Supervision by Parents | 


“stood the test | 


L. Cooper, director, Bureau of Foreign and | re 


credit | 


| 
Federal 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1931 





| 


Ministries Offer Plan for Pro- 
motion of Domestic 


| Manufacturing 


| 


COMMITTEE in charge of gov- 
‘ ernment-managed basic industries 
to carry out an industrialization pro- 
gram for China along the lines of a 
“five-year plan” will shortly be ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Industry of 
| China, the Department of Commerce 
announced May 6. A loan of $15,000,000 
will be issued for the purpose, it was 
said. 

The announcement of 
ment follows: 

An industrialization program for 
China which would inaugurate factories 
| under government auspices along the 
| lines of a “five-year plan” has been 
proposed by the Chinese Ministries of 
Finance and _ Industry, according to 
Chinese trade advices forwarded to the 
Commerce Department by Commercial 
Attache Julean Arnold at Shanghai. 

The Chinese report follows: “As a re- 
sult of joint deliberations between the 
Ministries of Industry and Finance a 
$15,000,000 industrial loan for the or- 
ganization of five government factories, 
namely, a textile factory, a wooden mill, 


the Depart- 
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Warning Is Issued 
By Weather Bureau 











Dr. Marvin Says Efforts Are 
Made to Discourage Such 
Adventures But Data Will 





| Be Furnished 


| Bureau, Dr. Charles F. Marvin, 


= May 6. He 


eastward journey. 
| Letters Made Public 


| Dr. Marvin made public correspondence | 
| betweer himself and the principal meteor- | 
ologist in charge of the Weather Bureau 
ffice at New York City, James H. Scarr. : ; ts 
Dr. Scarr had asked Dr. Marvin, as head|the Radio Corporation will 
of the Bureat to pass on a policy to govern 
in all such cases as that of Ruth Nichols, 
aviatrix, planning an eastward flight. Dr. 
Marvin sustained the position he has taken 





}in the past., he said. 


ss “We have written letters in the past,” 
tory manner,” the Department of Com-|he stated orally, “to a number of polits 
|} merce stated May 5 in announcing the re-| who have been anxious io make the trans- | patent pool. 

pro- | atlantic flights eastward and the Bureau | 
| portion of cash business and open credit | feels justified in discouraging such flights | 
each increased slightly over 1929 while the | Owing to danger of unfavorable weather 
share of installment trade showed a cor- | COlditions at some points on the journey. 


Hazard Involved 


On Atlantic Flights 


‘not violate the radio law by 


The United States Weather Bureau, carry out both the letter and the spirit | 


while willing to furnish all possible air 
| flight information, feels justified in dis- 
|; couraging transatlantic flights eastward | 
| because of the hazard, the Chief of the 
stated 
said unfavorable | 
weather conditions are almost certain to 
{be encountered at some points on the} 


| 
‘Senator Dill in Formal State- 


ment Calls for Dissolution 
Of ‘Patent Monopoly’ of 
The Radio Corporation 


Advises Commission 
To Provide Test Case 
Declares That Proposed Pool 
Would Result in Lowering 
Of Prices of Receivers Pur- 
chased by the Public 


Dissolution of the “patent monopoly” of 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
formation of a radio patent pool similar 


;to that organized by the automotive in- 
| dustry, was suggested May 6 by Senator 


Dill (Dem.), of Washington, as the logica! 
result of litigation now pending against 


| that company. 


Reaffirming his expression of the previ- 
ous day, the Senator, in a formal state- 
ment, declared the Supréme Court has de- 


| cided that the RCA has violated the anti- | 


monopoly law by its tube clause contract, 
and that the Federal Radio Commission 
is directed by the Radio Act of 1927 to re- 
fuse to grant it license renewals. A test 
case in the courts should be allowed if 
there is doubt as to the power of Congress 
to make such a law, he said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 
Cites Decision of Court 

Now that the United States Supreme 
Court has decided that the Radio Cor- 
poration has violated the antimonopoly 
law by its tube clause contract, it is to 
be hoped that the Radio Commission will 
failure 


of that statute. That law “directs” the 
Commission to refuse to grant a license 
to an applicant who is guilty of estab- 


lishing a monopoly or attempting a mo-, 


nopoly. 


If there be doubt as to the power of | 


Congress to make such a law, let the 
Commission refuse to grant one license 


|for the purpose of making it a test case | 


in the courts. The Commission can ex- 
tend other existing licenses while that 
case is being tried. By such a plan the 


|Commission will be obeying the law, and 


the communications service established by 
not be dis- 
turbed. 

But equally as important, as carrying 
out the law in cases of this kind, is the 


breaking down of the patent monopoly | 


which the Radio Corporation has estab- 
lished. ‘The greatest need in the radio 


|manufacturing industry today is a radio 
similar to the automobile | 


patent pool, 


Sees Lower Prices of Sets 
If the Radio Corporation acts wisely, it 


| will cancel the joint patent agreements by | 


which it extorts unconscionable sums of 


}money from other radio manufacturers, 


“We have no intention whatever of with- | and thereby profiteers upon the purchasers 


| holding any kind of meteorological service | of radio sets. 
|or information within our power for any | pe able to free itself from further prosecu- 


By such action it should 


pilots, but we are so certain of the hazard-| tion by the Department of Justice. 


Fea! ~|ous nature of these undertakings that we| 
counts were paid in an orderly manner,| fee] the enthusiasm and abilities should 
be directed toward accomplishments that 


mean some real attainment rather 


strated by Lindbergh and others. 


“I think the hazards must certainly be} threats of suits, but would result in lower 
| increased by solo flights.” | 


Many Planning Such Flights 


The letter from James H. Scarr, prin- 
of the 
| Weather Bureau office at New York, dated | 
April 27, 1931, to the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, Dr. Marvin, follows in full text: 

“We enclose letter from Capt. H. H. 


cipal meteorologist in charge 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Corporation System 


Specialist 
‘Chaos’ Would Result 


Shinn, chief specialist in agricultural ed- 


| suit. 
| proceedings and it is highly important that 


Declares 


Under such an arrangement all radio 
patents in the patent pool could be used 


|by any responsible manufacturer on pay- 
Ls L than | ment of a reasonable royalty to the owner | 
petition of something already demon-| of the patent. 


This would not only free 
those engaged in the radio industry from 


prices for radio sets to the public. 

Unless the Radio Corporation makes 
some such arrangement, it would seem the 
Department of Justice should not only 
press the Government's suit to a decision 
at ‘the earliest possible date, but should 
ask the court for an injunction prohibit- 
ing the enforcement of the indefensible 
royalty contracts during the period of the 
The anti-trust law provides for such 


such an 
the destruction 


injunction be issued to prevent 
of independent manu- 


| facturers while the case is being carried 


Of Farming Opposed 


through the courts. 
To Study European Radio 
My principal purpose in going to Eu- 


/rope is to study the development of radio | 
there. How does government operation of 
radio compare 
people of Europe with our 
What the new generation of farmers | private ownership? What 
losses secured for the year of 1930 in com-| must do to meet changing conditions in|made of radio telephones in Germany? 
parison with 1929, a year of marked busi-| agriculture was explained by Dr. FE. H.} What about television in Europe? What 
jis the practical development of the use 


in service 
system 


use is being 


ucation, Department of Agriculture, at a!of microray waves and ultra short waves 


conference of trainers of teachers of vo- 


in Germany? How do they handle the 


cational agriculture in negro schools held patent situation in Europe? How can in- 
May 6 at the offices of the Federal Board | ternational radio be made a greater means 


for Vocational Education. 


“The new generation of farmers will | 
have to cooperate,” said Dr. Shinn, “and | 
they must learn to limit their production | = 
of marketable products to market de- 
Every farmer should produce on | 
his own farm those food and feed mate- 

A low 
or medium price for the money crop will 
not justify the purchase of food and feed 
with | 
funds accumulated from sales of cash | 
Scientific techniques and modern | 
systems of management are eliminating 
| the traditional practices of farming.” 

Dr. Shinn declared that to mechanize 


mands. 


rials that he can profitably grow. 


materials, as a general practice, 


crops. 


agriculture, through corporation farming 
to the point where haii the present num- 
ber of farmers can supply raw food ma- 
terials, would not make for a satisfied and 


| wholesome farm life. 


“To throw half of the farmer popula- 


| tion out of jobs through the adoption of 


such a plan,” said Dr. Shinn, “would bring 
chaos and confusion in our industrial cen- 
ters.” 

W. W. Wilkins, itinerant teacher trainer 
for South Carolina, demonstrated how 
farm shop practice is being taken directly 
to the individual farm in South Carolina. 


| Mr, Wilkins, who carries on his activities 
| with the aid of a small automobile truck 
}equipped with about $300 worth of tools 


said that he makes visits to individual 
farms in company with teachers of Negro 
vocational agriculiural schools. There he 
teaches in a practical way jobs which 
can be done to improve conditions about 
the farm home and grounds. He brought 


his truck to the conference. The expense | 
|of Mr. Winkins’ activities, he explained, is | 
underwritten by the Rosenwald Founda- | 
| tion which has taken a keen interest in | 


work he is doing in setting up vocational 
[farm shop courses for Negroes in South 


for promoting 


international understand- 


[Continued on Page 2, 
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decreasing since the first half of 


distance 
reached the peak in the last half of 1929 
while the miles flown in scheduled service 
has been increasingly steadily. 
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Trade Commission Would Act 
Against Papers Carrying 
Such Advertising 


ROFESSIONAL fortune tellers are 

“pure unadulterated swindlers,” and 
the Federal Trade Commission, after 
searching for some time to find a method 
of eliminating them, probably will insti- 
tute a test case against a newspaper 
which publishes fortune tellers’ adver- 
tisements, W. E. Humphrey, member oi 
the Federal Trade Commission, stated 
orally May 6. 

If the test case is successful, he said, 
the Commission will apply its efforts 
throughout the United States to abolish 
the advertising of professional fortune 
telling wherever it has not been elimi- 
nated already. 


Mr. Humphrey said the test case 
probably will be brought against a 
newspaper in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Commission he_ explained, 
does not have authority to pro- 
ceed directly against fortune  tell- 
ers, because its jurisdiction is limited 


to eases involving interstate commerce. 
In the test case it will be held that the 
newspaper against which action will be 
brought for accepting fortune telling 
advertising is engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Many States and localities, he ex- 
plained, already have laws against for- 
tune tellers, although some places still 
remain where such activities are per- 
mitted. 


Less Than 15 Per Cent 


Of Persons in Plane 


Accidents Are Killed 


More Than Half of Those 


Involved in Mishaps Es- 


cape Without Injury, Fed- | iu 
=F \73 in 1930; for junior marketing specialists, 


eral Statistics Show 

While nearly 10,000 persons have been 
involved in airplane accidents in all forms 
of flying during the last three years within 
the United States, less than one-seventh 
of the total have received fatal injuries, 
according to an analysis of statistics made 
public May 6 by the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce. 

There have been 1,413 fatalities in three 
years of commercial and civil air opera- 


ead rgram Radio Patent Pool sie ee rae More Graduates 
_ Froposed in China t | 
bgc dees Asked to Replace “= °"“"""“"""* Of Colleges Seek 


Alleged Monopoly 


Federal Posts 


‘Depression Is Said to Have 


Increased the Number of 
Applicants for Positions 
In the Civil Service 


Tests May Be Written 
Before Graduation 





Spring Examinations for Vari- 
ous Openings Held Primari- 
ly to Reeruit Individuals 
With Advanced Training 





About twice as many recent college 
graduates and senior students applied this 
year as did last year to participate in the 
Spring schedules of Civil Service examina- 
tions for junior technical, professional and 
scientific positions with the Federal Goy- 
‘ernment, Herbert E. Morgan, Assistant 
Chief of the Editing and Recruiting Divi- 
| sion of the Civil Service Commission, 
| Stated orally May 6 at the Commission. 


“The depression has had the effect of 


increasing the number of applicants for 
the various classes of Government posi- 
tions thus far this year over those for 
the same kinds of positions in the corre- 
sponding period last year,” he said. 
Number of Applications Listed 
Applications received this year for the 
positions of junior chemists numbered 1,- 
396, while in 1930 the number was 625; 
| those for the positions of junior engineers 
numbered 4,370 in 1931 and 1,244 in 1930; 
for junior entomologists, the number was 
247 in 1931 and 181 in 1930; for junior 
foresters, 563 in 1931 and 271 in 1930; for 
junior range examiners, 200 in 1931 and 


786 in 1931 and 438 in 1930; for junior 
| physicists, 358 in 1931 and 201 in 1930, Mr. 
Morgan explained. 

He made available also the following 
information: 


Appointments to Junior Grades 

The Spring examinations for technical, 
| professional and scientific positions are 
held primarily to recruit graduates from 
|the various recognized colleges and uni- 
| Versities. It is the policy of the Depart- 
ments and the independent offices of the 
Government, as far as is pragtical, to make 


tions, 974 severe injuries, 1,366 minor in-| appointments to the junior grades, but 


juries, and 5,805 noninjuries to the 9,558] to fill 


persons involved in the 2,994 accidents 
reported during that period, the Depart- 
ment’s statistics show. Additional infor- 


mation made available by the Branch fol- 


lows: 


A recently-concluded compilation of sta- 
tistics for miscellaneous flying operations 


shows that in 1928, 1929, and 1930 a total 


of 1,828 accidents occurred and that 8,806 
persons were involved. Previous statistics 
showed that'during the same period 314 
accidents occurred in scheduled transport 
operations and that 752 persons were in- 
volved. 


60 Per Cent Uninjured 
The analysis of these statistics shows 
that 14.78 per cent of the 9,558 persons 
involved received fatal injuries, 10.19 per 
cent severe injuries, 14.30 per cent minor 
injuries, and 60.73 per cent no injuries. 
Graphs prepared by the Aeronautics 


| Branch show that the number of accidents 


has increased annually in miscellaneous 
flying but reached the peak during the 
last half of 1929 in scheduled operations; 
that the number of miles flown to each 


fatal accident has been increasing steadily | 


in scheduled transportation but has been 
1929 in 
operations; and that the 

in miscellaneous flying 


miscellaneous 
flown 


Pilot Errors Among Causes 
Pilot errors during student instruction 


have caused most accidents in miscellane- 
ous operations while weather 
sible for most crashes in scheduled serv- 
ice. 
caused 56.94 per cent of all imuscellaneous 
fiying accidents, airplane failures 9.13 per 
cent, power plant failures 17.44 per cent, 
miscellaneous 12.19 per cent, and undeter- 
mined and doubtful 4.30 per cent 


is respon- 


Personnel errors of all classifications 


Summarized statistics for accidents in 


scheduled air transport operations during 


the three years were published in Air | 
Commerce Bulletin No. 19, Vel. 2, while} 
similar data about miscellancous flying 


appear in Air Commerce Bulletin No. 21, 
Column 6.) | Vol. 2. 


LITTLE-KNOWN PLANTS STUDIED 


TO DEVELOP NEW TYPES OF FOOD 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils Analyzing Rare Roots and 
Herbs Once Used by ‘Aborigines 


] EVELOPMENT of new sources and 
kinds of foods by the growing of plants 
once used by Indians as food but now 
growing only in the wild state is sug- 
gested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is exhibiting a collection of 
these plants, the Department stated 
May 6. Some of the plants, the De- 
partment said, are believed to contain 
valuable constituents which have been 
overlooked by present-day civilization, 
and some may yield products which will 
supplant imported products. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

A collection of the roots, herbs, and 
bulbs which the North American In- 
dians used for food in the days before 


the white man came—and numbers of 
those which are still used by the In- 
dians—is one. feature -of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s exhibit at the 


Thirteenth Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries this week at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York City. 

The specimens shown this week are 
only a few of the many which have 
been collected and analyzed by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in fol- 


lowing oul ibe Department of Agri- 


| {Continued 


culture’s plan to investigate the tre- 
mendous latent resources of the uncul- 
tivated plants indigenous to the United 
States. Sicentists of the Department 
are convinced that many of these 


plants used by the aborigines contain 


valuable constituents which have been 
overlooked by white Americans in our 
present-day civilization. 

“This work of the Department has 
emphasized the fact that Indian foods 
differ in some respects from those con- 
sumed today by the white population of 
the United States. In our present civil- | 
ization we are starch caters and eat 
few plants which contain inulin (‘the | 
word is inulin, not insulin) but the In- 


dians and Chinese use much inulin, 
which is contained in some bulbs, roots, 
end herbs,’ says H. 8S. Paine of the 
Carbohydrate Division of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils. 

In explaining the significance of 
inulin, Mr. Paine pointed out that 


starch, stored as a reserve material in 
many plants, is a compound containing 
dextrose, which is identical with corn 





sugar; but that some plants store inulin | 


ou Page #, Column 4.} 


the higher 
through promotions. 


Senior students, before graduation, may 
take Civil Service examinations. In fact, 
they may have their examination papers 
graded and may be certified for appoint- 
ment and actually appointed before they 
graduate, although they may not begin 
work for the Government until after they 
receive their diplomas. 


Purpose of Plan 
This plan of giving early examinations 


grades of positions 


|is followed by the Commission in order 
|to meet the competition of private con- 
;cerns which send their representatives into 


the schools to choose as early as pos- 


sible the most desirable students. These 
; agents of private employers also inter- 
view the instructors and professors of 


}the students whom they expect to em- 
| ploy. 


The Government, however, may not fol- 
low exactly this procedure. Civil service 
examinations must be open to all who 


| Wish to compete, although the method of 


holding early examinations for Govern- 





| evidence 





;ment positions as previously described, en- 


ables the Commission to meet this com- 
petition of private concerns as fully as 
possible under the circumstnaces. 


Improved Demand 


For Wheat Expected 
Agriculture Department Re- 
views World Requirements 


As the result of increases in the quota 
of foreign wheat which may be milled in 


| France, relaxation of German restrictions, 


and reduced stocks in continental Euro- 
pean countries, the world wheat demand 
is expected to improve, the Department of 
Agriculture declared in a statement May 6. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 


A good demand from wheat importing 


| countries during the next two or three 
| months is in prospect, says the Bureau 
_|of Agricultural Economic, Department of 


Agriculture, in its monthly survey of 
world wheat prospects. 

The prospective improvement is pred- 
icated upon increases in the quota of 
foreign wheat which may be milled in 
France, relaxation of German restrictions, 
and evidences of reduced stocks in con- 
tinental European countries. Supplies 
available in exporting countries to meet 


| the increased demand are reported as be- 


ing more than ample, but the Bureau sees 
of unwillineness of certain ex- 
porters to sell on decline. 

“Exports from North America,” says 
the Bureau. “have recently been at a rela- 
tively low level of about 4.000.000 bushels 
weekly, whereas Australian exports have 
been high for that country, at between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bushels weekly. In 
general, Australia and Argentina appeared 
to be the weakest of *the sellers, and 
Canada and the United States the 
strongest. 


The situation for the Danubian coun- 
tries and for Russia remains somewhat 
uncertain, but with the failure of Rus- 
sian exports to show any marked increase 
with the opening of Spring, there appears 
to be little likelihood of heavy shipments 
from that source. e 

“Crop prospects continue to be generally 
favorable. Conditions in Europe, although 
somewhat spotted, apnear to be on the 
whole not so good as last year. but some- 
what better than average. The Winter 
acreages of countries thus far reported 
are approximately the same as last year, 
but there are indications of smalier Spring 
wheat acreages in both the United States. 
and Canada. It is also likely that wheat 
areas in Argentina and Australia will be 
smaller this year.” 
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TO EXTRACT MINERALS Mr. Borah Urges 
FROM STREAM BEDS || : g 
Economic Justice 


| For All Classes 


Organization for Relief 
From Hunger, Sickness 
And Disease of Peoples of 
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Parents Warned 
Of New Dangers | 
Facing Children: 


Dr. Cooper, of the Office of 
Education, Pleads for 
More Careful Considera- 
tion of Social Influences 


Means to Secure ae ers MARBLING AT FEDERAL PRINT SHOP 
oie + C | otor £ Transferrin 

Efficiency in Gas — ° 

Burners Outlined 


|Art of ‘Marbling’ Books Is Be- 
lieved to Have Been De- 
veloped in 1657 





*_..| In the printing and manufacture of 

Bureau of Standards Lists | books at the Government Printing Office 

Requirements in Design |in tne National Capital the process of 

An d A dju stment Based on |marbling—the transfer of colors to the 
15 Years of Study 





| edges and panels of cover and linings of 
books—is carried on to a considerable ex- 
| tent. The process is explained by officials 

Efforts to promote fullest possible effi- | 
ciency and economy in use of gas for| 
domestic purposes have just resulted in| 


compilation by the Bureau of Standards | 
of a brief summary of information con-| 
cerning design and adjustment of gas} 
burners which is based on 15 years of} 
scientific research and practical experience, | 
E. R. Weaver, chief of the gas chemistry | 
section of the Bureau, stated orally May 6. | 
The compilation is described as the most | 
complete brief resume of the subject yet 


made | cut edges of books or sheet to be decorated | 


The number of domestic gas appliances | 
now in use in the United States is probably 
between 20 and 25 million, Mr. Weaver | 
declared, while the total of “domestic gas 
customers” is probably about 15,000,000. 

While information compiled by the 
Bureau is mainly intended for use in the 
design of burners for new appliances, some 
of it is applicable to adjustment of burners | 
in appliances now on the market and in 
use. 


Warning Sounded 


“A brief warning should be given against 
assuming that a burner of given design 
is the best for all possible services,” Mr. | 
Weaver stated. “The Bureau of Standards 
has never recommended or approved a 
‘standard’ burner for general use or even 
for use with all appliances of any one 
type, because such a standard is not con- | 
sidered desirable. | 


‘To be good, a burner must be designed | 
with reference to the appliance in which | 
it is to be used, and no burner can be 
tested and judged to be superior or even | 
satisfactory .except as an integral part of 
the whole appliance. 

“Representations to the effect that a 
particular burner is recommended by the | 
Bureau of Standards or has been built in| 
accordance with the Bureau's specifica- 
tions are therefore misleading.” 

Additional information made available | 
by Mr. Weaver, under whose direction the | 
data were compiled, follows: | 


List of Requirements 


The following major requirements must | 
be met in order that a burner shall be 
satisfactory: 

Combustion must be complete. Neither 
carbon nor carbon monoxide must escape | 
from the flame. 

The flames must not lift or be blown 
from the ports. 

The flame must 
“flashback”). 

The heat must be applied as efficiently | 
as is consistent with good practice in other | 
respects. | 

The flame must travel readily from port | 
to port when the gas is lighted. 

The distribution of heat with respect | 
to its application must be satisfactory. | 
Attention to this requirement is of im- | 
portance in some appliances, but not in| 
others. | 

Unusually difficult or expensive construc- 
tion must not be involved unless it re- 
sults in compensating advantages. 


i Variations in Fuel Supply 


Not only must these requirements be met | 
under a single condition of service, but 
large variations both in the conditions of 
gas supply and the sérvice demanded must 
be provided for by the designer in most | 
cases. 

With simple changes that can be made, 
by the gas fitter, an appliance that is 
widely distributed must work at normal | 
pressures of three inches or ten inches of | 
water and with gases having a consider- | 
able range of composition and properties. 
After being set up and adjusted it must | 
not be unusable with pressure variations | 
as great as 15 times the minimum} 
pressure. 

Rather wide changes in specific gravity, 
“ignition velocity,” volume of air required 
for complete combustion and other prop- 
erties may be combined with these changes 
of pressure. A factor of safety must be | 
provided for inexact workmanship during 
manufacture and for a certain amount of | 
change in use, including the effect of ac- | 
cumulated dirt and unfavorable condi- | 
tions of “draft.” 

A “top burner” must give good service at | 
full rating when heating laundry water | 
or at 10 or 20 per cent of full rating when 
keeping food warm; and some other ap-| 
pliances are expected to give only less! 
varied service. | 
General Data Reviewed | 

The information compiled in the gas} 
chemistry section of the Bureau is now} 
being distributed in the form of a “letter | 
circular.” It includes general data regard- | 
ing the action of, and the most favorable | 
design for, burners of the type commonly 
employed in domestic gas-burning appli- | 
ances and also some industrial appliances | 
of the same type, Many of the conclusions 
presented in the “letter circular” are based 
upon results of observations which have 
not yet been published. 

The information has been divided into 
groups under the following heading: 

Relation of the burner to the appliance 
in which it is used; operation of a gas 
burner, with definitions; what takes place 
in the flame; the air required for com- 
plete combustion of various gases; re- 
quirements which determine satisfactory 
burner design; compromises involved in| 
burner design; entrainment of primary | 
air; the orifice; effect of form of orifice | 
on entrainment of air; form of mixing | 
tube; momentum of the gas stream and | 
its relation to entrainment of air; prob- | 
lems illustrating comoytation of primary | 
air; accuracy of the “momentum relation- 
ship”; design of the burner head, and | 
number and size of ports; modification of | 
@ burner for use with a different gas. | 


not ‘backfire” or | 


} 





Foreign Conditions 
Outlined to President 








Ambassadors Relate Develop- 
ments in Germany and Chile 


Frederick M. Sackett, American Ambas- | 
sador to Germany, stated orally after a/| 
call at the White House May 6 that he} 
had told President Hoover conditions in 
Germany have improved somewhat, but 
that there was no general prosperity in 
the country. He said the unemployment 


of the Government Printing Office as fol- 
lows: 


Marbling is an art which consists in the 
production of certain patterns and effects 
by means of colors so prepared as to float 
on a mucilaginous liquid which must pos- 
sess properties of an antagonistic nature 
to those prepared water colors. The colors, 
while floating upon the surface of this 
mucilaginous or gum solution, are formed 
into patterns with comb-like tools and 
transferred by gently dipping the smoothly 


into the prepared bath. 


The bath used in the production of 
marbling patterns in the Government 
Printing Office is made principally from 
gum hogg and gum tragacanth; the 
former is imported from India and the lat- 
ter from Turkey and Persia. Only water 
colors are used in marbling, similar to the 
best grade of fresco colors. 


The art of marbling is purported to have 
originated in Persia in 1657; some authori- 


| ties place its beginning in Holland in 1694. 


As wrapping on toys from Holland, 
marbling first appeared in England in 
1707. 


Steady Expansion 
Of the Smithsonian 
Institution Outlined 


Museum Contains 12 Million 
Specimens Depicting His- 
tory of Race, Curator of 
Anthropology Says 


The Smithsonian Institution has steadily 
expanded until now it possesses more 


| than 12,600,000 specimens in the field of | case without him.” 
|anthropology, art, industry, biology, and | 


history, Dr. Walter Hough, Curator of 
Anthropology, stated orally May 6. From 


| its beginning, the one purpose of the In-| 
| stitution has been to place before the} 


American public the history of man, he 
declared. Additional information made 


The transfer of patterns in colors to the edges and front and fly- 
leaves of books, a process known as marbling, is carried on at the 
Government Printing Office in the National Capital as part of the 
technique of printing. The marbling bath, with the materials laid 
in the bath preparatory to transfer, is shown in the photogrpah re- 
produced. The process is explained in the accompanying article. 


Witnesses for Hearing 
Against Bishop Cannon 


Witnesses will be heard before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Campaign Expenditures 
May 7 when that body will begin hearings 
relative to the charges of violation of the 
Corrupt Practices Act which have been 
made against Bishop James Cannon Jr., 
|Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 
chairman, stated orally following an exec- 
utive meeting of the Committee May6é. | 


Senator Nye said that the Committee | 
| will hear on May 7 C. B. Stevens, of Char- | 
lottesville, Va., and Ada Burroughs, 6f | 
|Richmond, Va., the latter having been | 


a = committee which ew | [Continued from Page 1.] 
| 


‘If Bishop Cannon chooses to waive | which bears approximately the same re- 
|immunity and testify before the Commit-|lation to the sugar levlulose that starch 
|tee, the Committee will hear him,” Sen- | qoes to dextrose. The use of food con- 
a <at> aaaeae Ge aa, taining levulose was once supposed by the 
|the Committee will proceed to develop the | medical profession to check the tendency 

toward diabetes, though doctors do not 
now hold this opinion so firmly. Mr. 
Paine, however, points out that some au- 
thorities on nutirtionm now consider inulin 


Visit of Siamese King oa 
S id to Strengthen fem tee Be gy Rite 
al | 

; | 


considerable amounts of inulin in place 
| possibilities. 


Many Rare Plants 
Believed Valuable 


As Source of Food 


Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils Analyzing Little- 
known Species Once Used 
By Aborigines 








of starch is believed to have important 





available follows: ‘Bond Uniting Nations, 


The Institution has enough specimens | | 
to fill twice the space now occupied by the | 
entire museum collections. Quantity, how- | m | 
‘President Hoover Exchanges 


ever, has not been the object of those in| 
terial is not on display. Creumstances are; Telegrams With Ruler: 
rpecimens, while space does ‘not permt| Following His Trip to 
drivers throughout the tulaings’* *"“| National Capital | 


To List Uncultivated Plants 


The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the Department will soon pub- 
lish a list of 1000 indigenous uncultivated 
Plants of 
collected and analyzed more than 100 dif- 
ferent plants in order to determine their 
food and other values. Some of the most 
important and promising plants which 


| Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman of 


North America and has already | 


| illiteracy. A resolution was adopted call- 


|cludes archaeology, 


Studies At Institution 


What is sougnt in the museum is in- 


formative exhibits which will lend them- 
selves to a picture of man’s rise from 
savagery to his highest stages of civiliza- 
tion. The collection gives at a glance the 
intellectual progress of man’s antécedents. 
In the field of anthropology, which in- 
ethnology, and the 
other branches of study associated with 
man, the museum now has acquired more 
than 685,000 speciments. They vary from 
casts of the skulls of prehistoric men to 
the most delicate works of art. The skulls 
include examples of skull surgery prac- 
tised by the Incas before the Spanish con- 
quest of Peru. 

In biology there are more than 9,300,000 
specimens, while in the field of history, the 
collection possesses 394,000 items. Geology 
alone is represented by more than 
specimens and the arts and industries by 


| 103,000. 


The museum is not essentially an ex- 
hibition house for the edification and en- 
tertainment of visitors. It is a laboratory 
for scholars and scientists. A study of 
thousands of skeletons collected by the 
museum, for example, has afforded the 

profession opport 
ake pportunity to learn 
on the bone 


Rank of Museum 


Government bureaus which have devel- 
oped directly from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution are: The National Museum, the 
National Gallery of Art, the National Zo- 
ological Park, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, International Exchange Serv- 
ice, the Astrophysical Observatory, and 
the Bureau of the International Cata- 
logue of Scientific Literature. 
created by the Smithsonian Institution 
and are supported by congressional ap- 
propriations totaling nearly $1,500,000 an- 
nually. Although the Smithsonian arose 
through an endowment of Private funds 
they remain under its jurisdiction. , 


Although the Smithsonian funds are n 
longer adequate, it ranks as one of the 
great museums of the world. It has 


sought to be discriminating in its pro- 
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2,250,000 | 


the effect of certain diseases | 


These were | 
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have been studied by the scientists of the 
Department are being grown on plots on 
; : F the Pacific Coast umder the supervision 
King Prajadhipok, of Siam, stating that of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, with 
| the King’s visit to the United States “has a view to further observation and study. 


| forged more strongly the bonds of tradi-| By the development of the most promis- | 
| tional friendship uniting Siam and the) img of these little-known plants it is 
| United States.” hoped to produce in this country some of 
| ae j}the plant products which must now be 
The telegrams exchanged between the imported from foreign countries, and to 
King of Siam and the President, made | establish new agricultural industries offer- 
| public May 6 by the State Department,| ing farmers of certain areas a more di- 
follow in full text: | versified type of farming. It is also hoped 
“The President: I desire, Mr. President,| that certain of these plants will prove 
to express to you my genuine apprecia- | valuable enough so that farmers will grow 
|tion and sincerest thanks for the hospi- | them instead of some of the crops now be- 
| tality so lavishly and courteously offered |ing overproduced. 
to us during our sojourn in your Capitol. | 
| Thankfully remembering the sympathy , , 
and kindly interest of the American peo-| Among the most interesting plants on | 
ple toward us - og ee ~— = la |exhibit in New York are the prarie potato, 
will assuredly help to foster the friendly of Psoralea esculenta, which has a rather 
jsentiments already existing between our | thick skin and is less susceptible to insect 


| two countries. injury than the common variety of po- 
(Signed) “PRAJADHIPOK.” | suis daeisien’ on 


. | tato, and wild licorice, 
“His Majesty Prajadhipok, King of|glucosidic compound, the active principle 
Siam, Purchase, N. Y.: 


I have received|of licorice used in camdies and in certain 
Your Majesty's message and am most | pharmaceuticals. Another is Camas, 
gratified that you found your visit to|which grows in the Northwest and has a 
Washington a pleasant one. It was a|very high inulin content. This plant was 
privilege and a pleasure to welcome Your|used extensively by the Indians for the 
| Majesty and Her Majesty the Queen to|production of sweet syrup and is still 
| Washington as our guests. In my own|ground into flour by the Klamath, Nez 
name, and on behalf of my fellow officials,| Perce, and Shoshone Indian tribes of Utah, 
I extend to Your Majesties our sincere|Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Dry 
best wishes and the assurance that your|whisky, Lophophora ‘Williamsii, a small 
visit has forged more strongly the bonds|plant belonging to the cactus family and | 
of traditional friendship unting Siam and| used by the Indians as an infusion or liba- 
the United States. |tionm, contains an alkaloid and is very in- 
toxicating; is also under investigation by | 
the Bureau, and will be shown in New | 
York. | 


Investigations by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils pertaim chiefly to the car- 
bohydrates, or sugars and starches, in 
those plants, but the Bureau has also 
——e in them other promising constitu- 
ents. 


Other features of the exhibit of the De- | 
partment of Agriculture now being shown | 
at the Expositioh of Chemical Industries | 
illustrate some recemt developments of 
|the fertilizer work of the Bureau of Chem- 
|istry and Soils, some phases of its inves- | 
tigations on insecticides, and _ recent | 
phases of the work om casein by the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry. 


President Hoover has sent a message to 


Among the Exhibits 


(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 





;gram. More space is needed for certain 
divisions. 

Progress has been made in this country | 
in collecting in spite of the small funds 
available to the Smithsonian. Expedi- 
tions, are being conducted annually which 
bring to Washington an increasing num- 
ber of objects. Every week specimens are 
received into the museum from various 
sources. Voluntary gifts and loans have 
augmented the collections so that they 
|now constitute a great collection. 








Garden Plan Promoted 
To Relieve Unemployed 


| {Continued from Page 1.) . 

| where mines or plants are operating on 

|reduced schedules. 

| “Earlier in the Spring,” Mr. Croxton 

|Said, “the President’s Emergency Com- 

|mittee for Employment recommended the 
provision of assistance in gardening for 
the unemployed as a means to help them } 
become more nearly self-sustaining. The ; 

| Suggestion was made to supplement, but 


not supplant other relief measures. It 
|Was offered not only to furnish some of 
|the needed food during a large part of 
|\the Summer, but also to enable the unem- 
ployed to build up a reserve by preserving 
ne canning against a possible need next 
Fall. 

““Funds invested by relief organizations 
in this kind of aid this Spring, it was felt, 
would reduce later demands on relief 
treasuries by a much larger amount. It is 
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| causes, the discussion pointed out, are 


| the one hand, and educating parents so 
| that they may cooperate more effectively 


| resolution, the Government will furnish 


| Northwest. 
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Expositions: Fairs—(P 3--c 1, 2). 
Federal Finance—(P 9--c 2), 
Finance—(P 3--c 3) (P 8--c 3, 4) 
(P 9--e 1, 4). 
Food: Foodstuffs—(P 1--¢ 1, 5). 
Foreign News—(P 1--c 2, 4) (P 2--c 1) 
(P 3--e 3). 
Foreign Relations—(P 2--c 3). 
Foreign Trade—(P 1--c 7) (P 9--c 2). 
Immigration—(P 5--c¢ 3). 
Inland Waterways—(P 2--c 6) 
(P 3--c¢ 4). 
Insurance—(P 7--c 1, 4, 6). 
Labor—(P 1--c 1) (P 10--c 3, 5). 


William 8S. Culbertson, American Am- | 
bassador to Chile, also stated orally after 
a conference with President Hoover at the 
White House on May 6 that the develop- 
ment of aviation in South America had 
aided the development of business and 
good will among the South American 
countries and between South America and 
the United States. Like all other coun- | 
tries, Chile, the Ambassador said, is suf- | 
fering from the economic depression, par- | 
ticularly in the nitrate and copper trade, 
her principal articles of export. 

“Unlike her neighbor countries, Chile is 
satisfied with her present government,” 
he 


. 











(P %--c 4, 5) (P 9--c 2, 5). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 2,7) (P 7--c 1) | 
(P 8&--c 6). 
Supreme Court—(P 6--c 2). 
Tariff—(P 5--c 1). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 2, 6). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 3--c 2), 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
“Trade Practices—(P 1--c 6). 
Transportation—(P 8--c 1, 4, 7). 
Veterans—(P 9--c 5). 
Weather—iP 1--c 4) (P 3--c 3) 
(P 4--c¢ 7). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 5--c 2). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 10--c 5). 


estimated that in many sections aprox- 
imately $8 will provide seeds and fertilizer 
|for a garden to supply a family of from 
five to eight, including some surplus for 
| canning. 7 

“In addition to the economic benefits, 
the provision of productive garden work 
for the idle, the committee felt, would 
ha’.e a measurable effect on individual and 
national morale. 


| “Khe extent to which the program has 
|peem taken up over the country is very 
gratifying. Aid on &@ Community basis is 
beimg furnished in many localities by 
local employment committees, welfare or- 
ganizations, service clubs, garden clubs, 
women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and is thwarted in part at least by their 
contacts with children who have béen 
contaminated. I am glad that you have 
| given special place on your program to 
| the radio in education. 


“In building an industrial civilization 
| we have created cities greater than the 


| City life has always tended to break the 
controls on individual conduct. It per- 
| mitting variation from normal standards, 
| progress is made possible. 
| ences of modern city life impinge upon 
}our children and children’s children to 
is 
| of social decay? 


“The White House Conference points | 
the way.we should go if we are to make! 
the most of our comforts and avoid the 
degenerating influences. Have we now 
the determination to make this dream 
come true and the stamina to do it?. The 
challenges of the Children’s Charter are 
worthy of anyone’s mettle!” 


Modern Philosophy 


Miss Elise Martens, specialist in educa- 
tion of exceptional children at the United 
States Office of Education, analyzed the 
children’s charter in its application to the 
exceptional child. She restated the find- 
ings of the White House Conference in 
reference to handicapped and delinquent 
children, then explained that modern ed- 
ucational philosophy is emphasizing in its 
| program aiming at the welfare of children 
| such key words as “happiness, content- 

ment, adjustment, achievement.” . 


| “The National Congress of Parents and 
| Teachers,” Miss Martens pointed out, “can 
| do much to stabilize public opinion, to 
| give to special education its true signifi- 
|} cance in the eyes of the a. . 
| She called attention to special classes for 
| the purpose of treating individually each 
| handicap. Differences in aptitude, prefer- 
ence, and ranking in school subjects, she 
| declared, should be met frankly and dealt | 
| with in the light of capabilities in other 
| directions. 
| The challenge of the exceptional child | 
| must be met by legislation to aid him, edu- 
| cation to fit him, and social, civic, and 
pfrental assistance to guide him, she ex- | 
| plained. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Illiteracy Discused 


Tlliteracy was dealt with in one of the 
| special committees under the chairman- 
ship of C. M. Hirst, Arkansas State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. —— 

e 
executive committee of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy, led a dis- 
cussion in which parents and teachers 
were urged to organize in combating 


ing on the Parent Teacher Congress to} 
stress the national campaign against il- 
literacy and give its support to the cause. 
An authorized statement summarizing the 
general discussion of the Committee fol- | 
lows: 

Tlliteracy is defined as the inability to 
read and write in any language. Its 


traceable to indifference of parents, 
poverty, war, disease, remoteness, and lack 
of compulsory school attendance laws. 
Illiteracy, it was pointed out, can be reme- 
died in several ways. Its complete removal 
is possible by searching out the illiterates 
and teaching them individually to read 
and write. The prevention of the evil 
may be brought about by strengthening 
compulsory school attendance laws, on 


with the school, on the other hand. 


Suggested Organization | 

The following organization of parents 
and teachers in a State to eradicate illiter- 
acy was suggested: (1) the appointment 
of a State Chairman of Illiteracy; (2) 
the bringing about of contacts between 
the State Advisory Committee on Illit- 
eracy and the State educational forces in 
working out a program of cooperation; 
and (3) the organization of all parent- 
teacher units in the State whose end shall 
be to combat illiteracy. It was suggested 
that the tame principle of organization 
of parents and teachers be applied to the | 
county and to the local community. In| 
the county, the contacts would be between | 
the County Advisory Committee on Illit- 
eracy and the county school superintend- 
ent in a program of cooperation with local 
parent-teacher groups organized in mutual | 
assistance. 


Program to Industrialize | 
China Is Being Considered 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
@ salt and a sugar refinery and a chem- 
ical works to promote the development of 
domestic industry, pill shortly be issued. 
Measures governing the security and the 
sinking fund are under formulation. A | 


committee in charge of government-man- | 
aged basic industries will shortly be ap- 
pointed by the Ministry for the opening 
and management of the factories. 

“An order of the National Government | 
to all organs directly under the control 
instructs that all Government employes | 
be encouraged to use woolen materials 
of native manufacture as an example to 
the people, in order that plans of the 
Ministry of Industry for the establish- 
ment of woolen mills may be a success. 

“The order states that the Ministry, 
in conformity with a resolution of the re- 
cent National Industrial and Commercial 
Conference is drawing up a project for the 
establishment of woolen mills in the 
Northwest and the East. According to the 


the necessary capital for factories in the | 
In the East factories are to 
be opened in Canton, Shanghai, and Tient- 
sin and private interests will be encour- 
aged to invest in such enterprises. 


| world has ever known before in history. | 


Will the influ- | 


timulate growth or to plant the fungi | 


| rection. 
| from the horizontal to convey the material 


A means for “trapping” mineral- 


bearing sand and gravel from the 
beds of streams when they are at 
freshet or flood stages, consisting 
of troughs with mesh’ tops as 
shown in the above drawings, has 
just been patented. Fig. 2 shows 
the cross-stream position of con- 
duits, imbedded in rock below the 
water, designated by (2) and (3). 
These conduits are inclined so 
they may ae the “pay dirt” to 
another conduit (4) which paral- 
lels the bank of the stream and 
carries the material to a point 
where the mineral content may 
be extracted. Two positions of 
the concrete conduits are shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4, with the screened 
top being designated by (6) and 
the bed rock by (7). 


Device for Extracting 
‘Pay Dirt’ From Beds 
Of Streams Patented 


Plan Provides for Carrying 


Off of Mineral-bearing 
Sands by Troughs Buried 
In Bedrock 


A device for extracting mineral-bearing 
sands, or “pay dirt,” from beds of streams 
when they are at freshet or flood stages 
is the subject of a patent just issued by 
the United States Patent Office to John 
V. Rowley, of Fortuna, Calif. 


Troughs having screens across their 
open tops are buried in the bedrock be- 
low the stream, according to the patentee’s 
description filed with the Patent Office. 
The “pay dirt” moves by gravitation or is 





| pumped along the troughs to the side of 


the stream, where it is in position to be 
carried away from the stream so it may 
be subjected to extraction processes. 
The two troughs or “conduits” embodied 
in the device extend along the bed of 
the stream in a general bank-to-bank di- 
They are inclined downwardly 


to another conduit placed at right angles 
to them. This conduit, which may par- 
allel the stream for a short distance, 
finally brings the deposit to a position 


| for removal. 


The specifications describe the conduits 


| as being made of concrete, but state they 
| may be constructed from a different ma- 


terial without departing from the spirit 
and scope of the invention. 

“In the installation of a means of this 
character the plant must necessarily meet 
the local conditions,” the patentee states. 
“The preferred mtehod is to construct the 
conduits by excavating through bedrock 
and during the period of low water. The 
device will then be ready for high water 
and will function to carry off the fine 
materials, these materials carrying the 
precious metals. 

The patent was issued April 28 under 
patent No. 1802836. 





Formation of Patent Pool 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the questions to which I hope to find 
answers with a view to the preparation of 
such new legislation as may be needed. 
Radio must be kept free. If the present 
radio law fails to prevent monopoly either 
in communications or manuafcturing, the 
Congress will amend the law. The rights 
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“The resolution also called for the im- 
provement of the grade of wool at present 
available as well as for the enlistment of 
experts on this line so as to ensure the 
success of the scheme.” 


and in some instances, by individuals. A 
considerable number of the community 
projects were planned during the Winter, 
several local associations patterning their 
programs somewhat after the War Gar- 
den organizations.” 

In Detroit, Mich., the Detroit Thrift 
Gardens, a civic association, has adapted 
the food-garden idea to a large-scale | 
problem, contemplating 5,000 gardens. A 
recent report from Akron, Ohio, shows 
that approximately 500 heads of families | 
have already been provided with garden 
plots by the Citizens Garden Committee. 
Similar community emergency food-rais- 
ing projects are under way in many local- 
ities such as Racine, Wis.; New Castle 
and Altoona, Pa; Muncie, Hartford and 
Huntington, Ind.;. Toledo, Qhio; Hough- 
ton, Mich., and Springfield, Ill. 
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In Radio Industry Asked | 
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The World Suggested 


New York, N. Y., May 6.—Organization 
| for war against hunger, sickness and dis- 
ease in the same spirit with which the 
;country is organized for war against 
an enemey was urged here last night 
by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in an address at Carnegie Hall 
opening the campajen to raise $1,000,000 
in New York City for the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee. 

| “When.war comes we meet, we organize, 
we arouse the deepest feelings of an en- 
tire people and of all peoples,” Senator 
| Borah said. “We stop at no sacrifice, we 
| give up sleep, food and friends and every; 
| thing dear when called into war. How 
much nobler it is to organize to save life 
than to take life.! How much better to 
sacrifice for health and happiness of our 
| fellow-beings than to sacrifice that we 


|may bring suffering and disease and 
death!” 





Economic Justice 


Any program looking toward permanent 
peace must be based on economic justice, 
he said, declaring that “our country can- 
|not escape from the deep trough of de- 
| pression and at the same time leave the 
balance of the human race behind.” 

“We talk about overproduction because 
we are ashamed to talk about undercon- 
sumption,” he declared. “Underconsump- 
tion directs our attention to empty grana- 
| ries, to vacant warehouses, to gaunt and 
| ee people, to homes without food, to 
children begging for something to eat. 
| Overproduction is a result of a large 
|number of the human family not getting 
| what they are entitled to, he said, declar- 
| ing that such a condition is an indictment 
lof civilization, which has gone mad in 
producing wealth, and has not yet mas- 
| tered distribution of wealth. 
| “The human family is being sorely vexed 
in these times,” he continued. “We can 
| hardly cast our eyes in any direction and 
| not find unemployment, hunger and want. 
| It seems so in all countries. .But we will 
not ‘despair. We are not going, I venture 
to believe, to turn aside and leave others 
to do what it is our duty to do. There is 
plenty in the world for all. It is a question 
of getting the food and clothing to those 
who have not the means to secure them. 
This requires organization, patience, gene=- 
rosity, and courage.” 

“In this fight,” he said, “we can win 
glory unmixed with the agony and the 
suffering of our fellow-man. We can con- 
quer peoples, not with shot and shell, but 
with food and medicine. We can knit 
the world closer together by a common 
| bond of sympathy and confidence, better 
fay than treaties and protocols, for they 
are the basis of all such things, and the 
strength and endurance of all such things. 
We who have organized for war ought to 
be willing to organize and make some 
sacrifice for the fearful things which fol- 
low in the wake of war.” 

Aftermath of War 

As war tested the heroism and the phys~ 
ical courage of men and women, Senator 
Borah said, the aftermath has likewise 
tested their heroism and their moral cour- 
age. “Nowhere were the conditions more 
distressing than in that great region of 
country which we know as eastern Europe. 
There were to be found literally million 
| left in almost utter, hopeless ruin. 
“If the statesmanship of the world can 
| work out a system of economic justice, 
such a system would contribute far more 
to the cause of peace than they contribute 
now by bleeding their people white for 
| armaments,” he said. 

“Europe seems very restless, very sus< 
picious, very unhappy at the present time. 
The deep-seated cause of all this is eco- 
nomic, and we are all involved in it. We 
all have a part to play in solving these 
economic problems. Our own welfare ang! 
our own happiness are involved. Our own 
peace may be involved.” 











to the use of radio constitute the last 
public domain and what new services 
radio may yet render the human family, 
| nobody can conceive, but the Government 
must always have the power to allocate 
the use of any frequency for any pur- 
pose at any time to any person and pri- 
vate interests must always be kept sub- 
servient to that end. 
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American Autos 
Well Received at 
Show in Geneva 


France Was Chief Exhibitor 
At Annual International 
Event, According to Com- 
merce Department 


American automobiles were generally 
well received at the Eighth International 
Motor Show held recently in Geneva, 
Switzerland, according to a report just 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Charles E. 
Lyon at Berne. 

Despite the prevalent trade depression, 
it was pointed out, the exhibit aroused 
keen interest on the part of both the pub- 
lic and the dealers. Although this year's 
show was smaller than in previous years, 
it was very complete, it was stated. The 
products of more than 215 manufacturers 
of automobiles, trucks, buses, bodies, m0o- 

* tor cycles, accessories and parts from eight 
nations were on display. Further in- 
formation from the report was made 
available at the Department as follows: 

Sixty-six makes of passenger cars, 19 
of them American, were shown. While 
the United States lost first place aS €X- 
hibitor to France, American manufac- 
turers showed a complete line. 


Tendencies in Design 

As in the past, the show revealed the 
usual competition in the number of cylin- 
ders. Some new “twelves” and a “sixteen 
were shown this year. The outstanding 
tendencies in custom automobile designs 
revealed at the Geneva show were the 
retreat of the windshield line, with the 
consequent lengthening of hood and cowl, 
and the lowering of the car as a whole. 

‘Almost all cars were making much wider 
use of chronium plating or stainless steel. 
Practically all exposed parts were finished 
in one or the other of 
metals. Convertible bodies were more PpOP- 
ular than ever before. 

Although simplicity was the keynote for 
exterior decoration, radiator grills were 
shown on nearly every custom-built car. 
Sloping and V-type windshields were 
likewise gaining in popularity. The most 
preferred type of car was the cabriolet, 
of which nearly every make had one or 
two varieties. 


Purposes of Show 


Coming so soon after the New York 
and Berlin salons, the Geneva show 1n 
general brought the same novelties as the 
American and German exhibitions. While 
during the first years of its existence the 
Geneva display had been a real buying 
show, the situation has changed entirely 
during the last three or four years. The 
actual sales of vehicles during the salon 
are said never to have equaled the e€X- 
pense and trouble involved in participa- 
tion, and its greatest value has been in 
the advertising, in the stimulation of dis- 
tributors and dealers, and in the establish- 
ment of new agency arrangements. 

Although the show was the best ar- 
ranged and probably the most expensive 
of the three exhibitions, the volume Of 
transactions did not reach former fig- 
ures. Three-fourths of the visitors in pre- 
vious years traveled to the show in autos, 
but the heaviest snow in 50 years blocked 
motor traffic and the show had to de- 
pend upon Geneva residents and visitors 
who came by train. The attendance went 
down from 150,000 paid admissions in 1930 
to 115,000 in 1931. 

French manufacturers exhibited the 
most complete line of passenger cars that 
they have shown in four years. Of the 
22 different makes representing France, 
about a third were medium and cheaper 
lines. For England, which exhibited eight 
different makes, this show may be con- 
sidered a record one, since the country 
had not shown such a complete group 
Since 1925. Germany exhibited seven 
makes, while Italy was represented by five 
makes, compared with six in 1930. Three 
Belgian concerns, one Austrian, and one 

, Swiss had displays. 


Commercial Vehicles 
Twenty-two makes of buses, industrial 
trucks and tractors were shown, two more 
than in 1930. Again, as last year, the 
United States led with seven, Switzerland 
and France sharing second place with 
six each. 


One of the outstanding tendencies re- 
vealed at the show was the disappear- 
ance of solid tires on these vehicles. 
direct advantage of this trend is the pos- 
sibility of increasing the speed, which 1s 
especially important for buses and lighter 
trucks, most of which now run at 45 to 
50 miles per hour. 


All the trucks of higher speed and| 


greater loading capacity have been 
changed from 4 to 6 cylinders. Of fur- 
ther importance is the increasing PoOP- 
ularity of Diesel engines for trucks and 
buses, especially of high-speed Diesel mo- 
tors for light 2 to 2'2-ton trucks. 

Due to a shortage of exhibition space. 
foreign body building concerns were not 
allowed to exhibit under their firm’s name 
at the Geneva show. Motor cycles and bi- 
cycles were displayed, together with the 
accessories and parts. Forty-one makes 
were represented, with the United States 
and Great Britain in the lead. 

The total number of exhibitors of parts 
and accessories dropped from 103 in 1930 
to 83 this year. Although there were 
fewer exhibitors this year, the competi- 
tion was still keen. 





State to Intervene. 
In Election Contest 


North Carolina Files Notice 1 
Senatorial Dispute 


RaLeicH, N. C., May 6—The State of 
North Carolina will intervene in the elec- 
tion contest filed by George M. Pritchard 
(Rep.) against Josiah W. Bailey ‘Dem.), 
who was declared elected as United States 
Senator at the election last November. 


Notice of intervention. by direction of 
Governor O. Max Gardner, was given 
yesterday by the Attorney General, Dennis 
G. Brummitt, in telegrams to three district 
court judges, two of whom signed peti- 
tions bearing the names of members of 
the Senate subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, impound- 
ing the State ballot boxes and authorizing 
marshals representing the Committee to 
hold them for the subcommittee. 

The third judge, I. M. Meekins, of the 
Eastern district of North Carolina, signed 
the petition for impounding of the boxes, 
but held that they should not be delivered 
to the subcommittee until a further hear- 
ing. The other two judges are Johnson, J. 
Hayes, of the Middle North Carolina dis- 
trict, and E. Yates Webb, of the Western 
District. 

Attorney General Brummitt’s telegram 
to the judges follows in full text: 

By direction of Governor Gardner, the 
State of North Carolina will intervene in 
proceeding filed in your court yesterday 
(May 4) in the matter of the election con- 
test of Pritchard. against Bailey. The 
State respectfully asks that the order en- 
tered by you yesterday be vacated at once 
for that there is no authority vested in 
the petitioners authorizing, empowering or | 
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|PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 6, 1931 








10:30 a. m.—Frederick M. Sackett, 
American Ambassador to Germany, 
called to pay his respects. 

10:45 a. m.—William S. Culbertson, 
American Ambassador to Chile, called to 
pay his respects. 

11 a. m.—Francis B. Loomis, of Cali- 


fornia, who is identified with the oil 
industry, called to discuss the oil sit- 
uation. 


11:15 a. m.—Louie W. Strum, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., United States District 
Judge, and Scott Loftin, of Jackson- 
ville, vice president and general counsel 
for the: Florida East Coast Railway, 
called to pay their respects. 

11:30 a. m.—Henry S. Dennison, of 
Framingham, Mass., paper manufac- 
turer, called to discuss a private matter. 

11:45 a. m.—Thomas B. Morgan, 
United Press representative at Rome, 
Italy, called to pay his respects: 

12 m—David Mulvane, of Kansas, 
called to present a group of friends. 

12:30 p. m—-Mrs. Anna Martin and 
sister, of Greenville, Ohio, were re- 
ceived by the President. 

12:45 p. m.—Robert B. Armstrong, 
Washington correspondent of Los An- 
geles Times, called to present a group 
of friends. “ 

Remainder of day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Prompt Action Urged 
To Make Philippine 
Islands Independent 


Plan Would 
Government 
Dollars Annually, 
Representative Thurston 


Save Federal 
50 Million 
Says 








Prompt action on the part of the United 
States in setting up an independent gov- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands, in or- 
der to save the United States Govern- 
ment $50,000,000 annually, was urged May 
6 in a statement issued by Representative 
Thurston (Rep.), of Osceola, lowa., mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Such action would also eliminate com- 
petition with Asiatics at their wage levels, 


Representative Thurston said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Because of the low wage levels and 
primitive living conditions in the Islands, 
our industries are being affected by the 


competition of 11 million people, rapidly 
multiplying, and that competition in the’ 
future from this source will increase rather 
than diminish. 
Tariff Preference 

We now have free trade with the Islands 
and give their products tariff preferences 
which annually amount to $45,000,000; 
whereas we only receive one-third of such 
preference in amount. That it costs us in 
excess of $15,000,000 annually to maintain 
our army and civil and administrative 
officials in the Islands, which make a net 
loss of approximately $59,000,000 per year 
to our Government on account of our 
occupation of: this group of Asiatic 
Islands, whose people can not be assim- 
ilated into our type of citizens 

More than a million pounds of cocoanut 
oil are being imported daily from these 
islands, and this product is used prin- 
cipally to make oleomargarine, soaps and 
oils, which displaces the use of our animal 
fats. Also a large quantity of sugar is 
coming from the islands without payment 
of duty and thereby competes with our 
beet and corn sugar industries which would 
develop more rapidly were it not for this 
competition. . 

Because the islands are 6,000 miles 
from our shores, they would be difficult 
to defend in time of war, and are there- 
fore a-military liability; yet, it would be 
humiliating to us if these islands were to 
be taken by some foreign nation. Prompt 
action on our part in setting up an in- 
dependent government in the _ islands 
would relieve us from this possible em- 
barrassment, and also would save our 
Government $50,000,000 annually, as well 
as eliminate competition with Asiatics at 
their wage levels. 


Greetings on Opening 
Of Exposition in Paris 
Messages Sent by President and 


Secretary of State 


Messages of felicitation upon the open- 


ing of the International Colonial and 
verseas Exposition at Paris, France, have 
been sent by President Hoover to the 
President of France, Gaston Doumerg 


and by the Secretary of State, Henry i 
Stimson, to Aristide Briand, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of France. The messages, 
made public at the Department of State 
May 6, follow in full .text: 

Upon the occasion of the opening of the 
International Colonial and Overseas Ex- 
position, the President has sent a tele- 
gram of felicitation to the President of 
the French Republic, and the Secretary 
of State has sent a telegram of congratu- 
lation to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of France. The texts of the telegrams fol- 
low: 

“His Excellency Gaston Doumergue, 
President of the French Republic, Paris 

“It affords me special pleasure on the 
occasion of the opening of the Interna- 
tional Colonial and Overseas Exposition 
to extend to Your Excellency my cordial 
gretings and to assure you of the best 
wishes of the United States for the suc- | 
cess of the Exposition. From a historic as 
well as from a modern point of view the 
exhibits will have great educational value. 
France is to be congratulated on the enter- 
prise and vision which have assembled in 
Paris so much of interest from such dis- 
tant parts of the world 

(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER. 

“Mey 5, 1931.’ 

His Excellency, Aristide Briand, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of France, Paris. 

“I am happy on the opening of the 
International and Overseas Exposition to 
congratulate both you and the French 
people on this great project. I am confi- 
dent that it will fulfill the finest expecta- 
tions of those who have undertaken it. 

(Signed) “HENRY L. STIMSON, 
“Secretary of State. 


“May 5, 1931 
directing them to institute said proceed-” 
ing and that the court is without author- 


itv to grant said order. and for that the 
said order was made without notice to, or 
opportunity to be heard by, Senator 


Bailey or any Official of this State. The 
State respectfully asks that boxes and 
ballots already seized be immediately 


placed in the custody of your court, fur- 
ther action under the order be discon- 
tinued and that the State and Senator | 
Bailey be given opportunity to be heard 
at such early date as may be fixed by you. | 
Piease wire repiy. | 


Council Formed {LANp 


For Research on 
| Business Topics 


Coordination of Studies 
Nationally and_ Interna- 
tionally Declared Purpose 

Of Organization 


An American Council on Education for 


Business was formally organized in Wash- | 


| ington, D. C., May 6 for the purpose of 
conducting research, promoting a better 
understanding and coordinating studies 
|in business nationally and internationally, 
J. O. Malott, specialist in commercial ed- 
ucation, announced orally at the Federal 
Office of Education. 


The organization, Mr. Malott explained, | 


occurred at a meeting of the American 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Commercial Education held in Washing- 
ton in connection with the meeting of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 
Permanent Chapter 


The American chapter of the interna-| 


tional organization was transformed at 
the same time from a temporary chapter 
to a permanent one. The International 
Society for Commercial Education, repre- 
sented at the meeting in Washington by 
its president, C. E. H. Boissevain, of the 
Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce, has 
been in existence since 1901, when it was 
founded at Amsterdam. Its purpose is to 
develop commercial education in all coun- 
tries. 


The International Society for Commer- 
cial Education is represented by 29 na- 
tionalities, 1,600 individuals and 400 in- 
stitutions. MM issues a review of business 
problems bearing directly on education 
and from time to time issues other pub- 
lications containing important articles of 
international importance. 


For some time a few American .ed- 
ucators have been thinking seriously 
about the problem of coordinating busi- 
ness and education in the United States. 
At the meeting of the temporary Amer- 
ican chapter, which was made permanent 
in the international organization, Dr. 
John R. Gregg, the president, Dr. L. S. 
Lyon of the Brookings Institution, Dr. 
Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean of the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service, E. 
W. Barnhart, Chief of Commercial Educa- 
tion for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and J. O. Malott, a constitution 
was agreed upon for the organization of 
the American Council on Education for 
Business. 


New Frost Service 
In Rio Grande Valley 





Federal Government to Assist 
Fruit Growers of Texas 


A new fruit and frost weather service 
like that already in operation in Cali- 
fornia and in the Mobile, Ala., district, 
will be established on the Texas coast and 
along the lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas, Dr. Joseph B. Kincer, Chief-of the 
Division of Agricultural Meteorology of 
the Weather Bureau, stated orally 
May 6. Dr. Kincer has just returned from 
a trip through that region planning the 
program to be opened next Fall. 

“The new service,” he said orally, “will 
be comparable to that the Government 
has had in effect so successfully in Cali- 
fornia for a number of years and in the 
Mobile district for the past two years. 
This service will be in what is known as 
the Galveston district and the lower Rio 
Grande. The headquarters, not yet ex- 
actly located, will be in the lower valley 
of the Rio Grande, in the heart of the 
citrus section, at Brownsville or vicinity. 
The service has been made possible by a 
special appropriation made at the recent 
session of the 7lst Congress. 


Weather Service Planned 


“The Weather Bureau at Washington 
will assign fruit and frost specialists in 
that field next Fall. The Government 
will give that whole region an intensive 
weather service to meet the needs of the 
fruit and trucking interests in Texas. 
There has been a marked development in 
the planting of citrus fruit, especially 
grapefruit, in that section of the South- 
west. 

“We will establish a number of substa- 
tions in different parts of the Rio Grande 
Valley and will equip them with self-re- 
cording instruments in connection with 
the study of conditions affecting truck 
and fruit interests. The Government will 
give that region a more intense and more 
definite forecast service so that it may be 
advised of currents of low temperatures 
that may be harmful to crops. 

“That whole section will continue to 
receive the general weather forecasts 
from the Bureau's district forecast center 
at New Orleans. At the new headquarters 
in Texas, these general forecasts will be 
modified and adapted to suit the informa- 
tional needs of the local interests in the 
section from Galveston westward along 
the lower valley. These localized and in- 
tensified informational reports will be dis- 
tributed from the new headquarters, prin- 
cipally by means of radio and telephone. 

“The advisory ‘character of the work the 
Government will undertake in connection 
with this new service will consist of in- 
formation necessary to protect the crops 
The method most universally used in such 
protection of fruit crops is the heating 
of orchards. There is a large number 
of specially prepared oil burners for use 
in such emergencies.” 


Total Silver Stocks in Shanghai Drop 
Below Figure for Preceding Week 


Imports Into India Also Decline During Seven-day Period, 
’ Department of Commerce Announces 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 30, its Bombay office. 


| 
} 


totaled 189,100,000 taels, of which 137,000,- 


000 taels were held in native banks, and | ounces. 
imports into India for the week ended | 


May totaled 120,000 ounces, all 
which came to London, the 
ment of Commerce announced May 6. 


The statement of the Department fol- 


1 


| lows in full text: 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 30 
totaled 189,100,000 taels, of which 137,000,- 
000 taels were held in native banks, says 
a radiogram to the Department from its 
Shanghai office. The corresponding fig- 
ures for April 23 were 190,000,000 and 136,- 
600,000 taels, respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
84,000,000 taels on April 30, as compared 
with 86,000,000 taels on April 23. The ac- 
tual number of silver dollars in Shanghai 
on April 30 was 144,200,000, as compared 
with 143,000,000 on April 23. 

Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended May 1 totaled 120,000 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
Says a despaich 1 the Department from 
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SCAPING PUBLIC GROUNDS IN NATIONAL 


CAPITAL 








Warning Is lasweal 


Dr. Marvin Says Efforts Are Made to Discourage Adven- 
tures, But Data Will Be Furnished 


Trees are being transplanted and formal gardens laid out in the grounds of the recently 
ing of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 
walks which are laid through the approaches to the building from the north. The photograph reproduced 
above shows these pansies in full flower. 


by Weather Bureau 


On Hazard Involved in Ocean Fli ghts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Railey, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, 
flight manager for Miss Ruth Nichols, at 
Rye, N. Y. Miss Nichols, as you are 
doubtless aware, has had a good deal of 
flight experience, and has hung up sev- 
eral records for women pilots. She is re- 
ported to be determined to attempt the 
first woman solo transatlantic flight. 

“We are advised that her friends and 
backers * * have tried to dissuade her, 
without success. She is said to be deter- 
mined to make the attempt. 

“There are several other women who are 
preparing for solo Atlantic flights in the 
near future. ; 

“We have done what we could to dis- 
courage these attempts. We see in them 
nothing to further the knowledge of trans- 
atlantic air navigation, or the demonstra- 
tion of safety for instrumental equipment. 
It looks to us like personal or sex com- 
petition. It may or may not demonstrate 
that wherever man has ventured woman 
may also essay to conquer. It is some- 
thing to have been the first or farthest 
‘woman’ in any venture. 
personal ambition and elevate the morale 
of womankind. But it does seem to us a 
dangerous risk to take for so little real 
addition to the cause of air navigation. 

Lure of Profit 

“These women may demonstrate that 
with better equipment, more careful prep- 
aration, and reasonably favorable weather 
conditions the feat of the ‘Lone Eagle’ 
would not now be so difficult nor arouse 
such universal enthusiasm. 
hardly hope to escape altogether the 
tinge of ‘professionalism’ and the lure of 
personal aggrandizement that will inevi- 
tably attach to these ventures. 


Economic Survey 
Of Calumet River 


Federal Study Expected to Be 
Completed in 10 Months 


Plans have just been completed by the 
War Department and the Department of 
Commerce for the Transportation Divi- 


sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- | 


mestic Commerce to undertake the eco- 
nomic survey of the Calumet River-Sag 
Channel project, in Illinois. / 

This work will be under the general di- 
rection of A. Lane Cricher, chief of the 
Transportation Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Dr. L. 
P. Nickell, chief of the Inland Waterways 
Section of the Transportation Division, 
will head up the field investigation. The 
Division will be assisted by a corps of ex- 
perts on inland waterway transportation 
and traffic. It is expected that the eco- 
nomic and field investigation will be 
completed within the next 10 months in 
order that the data obtained may be sub- 
mitted to the engineer for inclusion in 
their full report to Congress. 

The importance of this inland water- 
way project is broad and far reaching. It 
has generally been termed the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf waterway project since 
this segment, the Calumet River part, is 
the connecting djink between Chicago and 
New Orleans in the Mississippi River 
system, Its importance is comparable to 
the Great Lakes to the ocean waterway 
project concerning which the Department 
of Commerce made the economic report 
to the St. Lawrence Commission of the 
United States a few years ago. 

It is expected that a conference will 
shortly be held in Chicago with the Special 
Army Board of Engineers of which Col. 
E. M. Markman, Division Engineer at Clev- 
land, is Chairman Other members of 
the Board include Col. W. C. Weeks, resi- 
dent Chicago Engineer; Col. A. G. Caples 
and Col. G. R. Spauling. 

The Transportation Division has just 
concluded a similar economic study of 
the Altamaha River system in Georgia. 
The results of this recent study will be 
included in the report of the District En- 
gineer at Savannah regarding the pro- 
posed improvements of this waterway sys- 
tem. During the past few years the Divi- 
sion has completed economic reports for 
the Ohio, Missouri, Mississippi and War- 
rior rivers. The field work for the Calu- 
met project will begin immediately.—/s- 
sued by the Department of Commerce, 


t During the seven days 
ending April 24, imports totaled 212,000 


It may gratify , 


But they can, 





The total offtake for the seven days 


of|ended May 1 was 945 bars, as compared 
Depart-/| with 1,120 bars for the seven days ended 
| April 24. Silver stocks on May 1 were es- 


timated at 6,400 bars as compared with 


| 7,400 bars on A’pril 24, 


Currency in reserve on April 22 totaled 
1,180,300,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 
177,200,000 rupees on April 15. Bullion in 
reserve on April 22 totaled 69,500,000 ru- 
pees, aS compared 69,400,000 rupees on 
April 15. The market remains quiet. 


Uniformity in Glassine 

A simplified practice recommendation | 
for the sizes of glassine bags used in 
the confectionery and baking business, 
representing a substantial reduction in the 
number of sizes heretofore used, has been 
adopted by representatives of manufac- 
turers and distributors in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Standards. (Department 
ce? Commerce.) 


| “Personally we value most highly the 
|man or woman who first conquers the 
unconquerable or accomplishes the im- 
possible. It elevates and strengthens the 
morale of the race. We are all ‘hero wor- 
shipers,’ and rightly so. But too many 
imitations not only cheapen the mark, but 
tend to rob the original of some of the 
elevating value. 

“Perhaps our work is cut out for us 
by precedent. Perhaps we must, to escape | 
a charge of unfairness serve these proj- 
ects as fully and freely as in the past. 
We are inclined to think we must do.so. 
But we wish you would give the matter 
your serious consideration and reply to 
the enclosed letter in a form that may be 
considered a policy to govern generally in 
all such cases. 


Stop at St.. John’s. 


“In this case, as the stop at St. Johns 
is only for refueling, we presume it may, 
if handled at all, be handled entirely by 
the United States Weather Bureau, and | 
through ‘personal contact with this sta- 
tion, as in the case of previous flights. 

“You will note that Mr. Railey expects 
to sail for Europe on Thursday, April 30. | 
If possible, may ‘we have your reply to 
Mr. Railey and (or) your instructions to 
us on Wednesday. 

The letter from 
follows in full text: 

Official in Charge, Weather Bureau Of- 
fice, New York, N. Y. | 

Sir: Referring to your letter of April 27, | 
1931, relative to the proposed transatlan- 
tic flight of Miss Ruth Nichols, Rye, N. Y.: 

This office is in compiete harmony with | 
the views expressed in your letter con- 
|cerning flights such as Miss Nichols pro- | 
poses to make. In our judgment they are 
extremely dangerous, foolhardy and con- 
tribute nothing to advancement of avia- 
tion, or to the public benefit. They may | 
enhance the personal glory and pecuniary | 
status of the adventurers, but in our opin- | 
ion nothing else. | 

Concerning participation of the Weather 
| Bureau in such flights, by the furnishing 
of weather information and forecasts: If 
decision should rest on our personal atti- 


Dr. Marvin in reply | 





Nt 


| ful 


| opinion 


completed build- 


Beds and borders of pansies have been placed between the 


tude, such services would not be given. 
It imposes additional work on forecasters 
and other personnel of the Bureau and 


certain expenses which can not be avoided, 
even if the participants pay telegraph tolls 
and other direct expenses. 

However, service has been given in con- 
nection with other flights and it is doubt- 
if we can properly refuse assistance 
in the case at hand. However strong our 
may be as to the foolhardiness 
of the attempt, our rights to withhold 
service might be questioned and we would 
surely be accused of discrimination by 
the participants and sponsors of the flight. 
Moreover, should we refuse help and the 
flight were attempted without it, we 
might be placed in a bad light should 
disaster occur because of weather. 


Start From New York 


Our judgment is that we should do all 
we can within proper limits to discourage 
the flight, but if it 
alternative to providing the service in the 
Same manner as in other cases, i. e., hav- 
ing your office furnish weather data and 
information to the flier and having fore- 
casts for the route from New York to 
mid-ocean provided by the forecasters in 
Washington, all additional expense for 
telegraphing to be borne by the sponsors 
of the flight. 

As the flight will start from New York, 


|it is proper that the Weather Bureau pro- 


vide whatever service is rendered, and 
not the Canadian Meteorological Service. 


is made I see no) 
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‘Value of Quinine 
In Prevention of 


_ Malaria Outlined 


Adult Exposed to Disease 
May Remain Free for One 
Year at Cost of $1, Says 
Public Health Service 


At a cost of $1 to $1.10, an adult person 
exposed to malaria may remain free from 
the disease for one year, according to in- 
formation obtained at the Public Health 
Service May 6. 

Quinine, if taken regularly, is not only 
specific in curing the disease, but will 
also prevent it, and persons exposed 
Should take small doses regularly. If 
taken by adults in 5-grain doses morn- 
ing and evening on two consecutive days 
each week from May 1 to Dec. 1, the 
disease may be prevented, and where per- 
sons are unusually exposed at night in 
highly malarious regions, 3 to 5 grains 
should be taken daily during the time 
of the malarious season, August and Sep- 
tember, and on two consecutive days of 
the week during the remaining period, the 
Service said. 





Two Fundamental Principles 

Further information obtained at the 
Service follows: 

There are two fundamental principles 
which first must be understood and ac- 
cepted in consideration of prevention of 
malaria, first, that malaria is contracted 
through the bite of a special mosquito, 
and second that man infects the mosquito 
and the mosquito in turn infects man. 

These conditions absolutely exclude air, 
| water and food as being methods by which 
malaria may be contracted. The mos- 
quito is not born with the malaria germs, 
but must get them by biting the person 
who has malaria germs in his blood. 


The chain life of the malaria germ is 
man-to-mosquito-to-man. To prevent the 
disease, therefore, we must break the chain 
somewhere. Malaria is particularly a 
menace to the farmer, and the history 
of some of our agricultural States can 
never be written cc~pletely without men- 
tion of the discovery and use of screen 
| wire. Farmers should therefore adopt the 
screening method first and then look after 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.} 





Significance of Quality 


Many new Patrons are surprised to find that our prices are 
actually no higher than elsewhere for similar quality. With 
so many shops skimping quality to reduce cost, it is refresh- 
ing to know that in any of our four Establishments only the 
very Best in Materials and Workmanship is obtainable. 

We cater toa very large Clientele— Men who demand and 
can afford the Best. Our Aim is constantly to enhance quality, 
thus assuring our Patrons the Finest Merchandise the world 
produces. Our prices are strictly in accordance with the 


necessary cost of Quality Production — always consistent 


with Intrinsic Value, and you also have the advantage of 
Boundless Varieties from which to choose whether selecting 
in our New York, Chicago, London or Paris Shops. 


SA, Sulha & Company 








PENNIES FOR WINGS 
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Day in and day out you take wings by 
talking over your telephone . . . with 


friends ... the grocer... 


a relative hundreds of miles away. ... and 
every month you get a bill for this service. 

Perhaps a single call made during this 
period has been worth more to you 


in time, money or convenience than the 


whole amount of your 


telephone company makes its charge — 
not on any such basis — but on what it 


costs to give the best possible service to 


its customers. 


The Bell System has voluntarily taken 
the position that the telephone business is 
a public trust. Its policy is to give the best 
possible service at the least cost consistent 


with financial safety. 


The more telephone subscribers there 





. the doctor... 


trary, the trend 
bill. But the 


the subscriber. 


ber of customers increases. 


the American T 


are, the more valuable telephone service 
becomes to each subscriber. Unlike most 
other businesses, the telephone industry 


does not enjoy reduced costs as the num- 


On the con- 
is upward. To offset this, 
elephone and Telegraph 


Company takes advantage of every scien- 
tific advance and aid to efficiency which 
can possibly reduce service costs— and 


these savings are used for the benefit of 


The twenty-four Associated Companies 


. .. to reduce, 


in the Bell System are pledged to this 
ideal . . . to give constantly better tele- 
phone service at the lowest possible rates 


by every means in their 


power, the number of pennies that you 


pay for wings. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnrTep States Darr 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business. Indicators” are is- business indicators and to compare statistical series for each week Is calculated as a percentage of this 
sued by the Bureau of vo and Domestic which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
The figures from which the charts are made are ob- a : ; 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always for convenience as a base period the weekly average if the value is less than the average the index numher 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this ending May 2 where available. (Issued by the De- 
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Contract Award 
For Post Office at 
Boston Approved 
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Crops in South 
Retarded by Cool 
Weather of Week 


Corn Planting Progresses 


But Rain Is Needed in 















Comptroller General Mc- 


Carl Withdraws His Ob-| 


ison for the same period. 
In order to simplify comparison between different 


jections to Procedure of 
Treasury Department | 


J. R. McCarl,- Comptroller General of 
the United States, in a letter to the De- 
partment of the Treasury made public 
May 5, withdrew objections previously en- 
tered by him with reference to the pro- | 
cedure ‘of the Department in letting a) 
contract for construction of the Boston | 
(Mass.) post office. | 

(A discussion of the action of the Comp- | 
troller General was published in the issue 
of May 6.) | 

The Comptroller's action was confined | 
to the Boston case, however, he explained | 
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period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 Chart Legend: 1930 
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‘Spring Wheat Belt, Says 
Agriculture Department 


The Spring wheat belt is suffering from 
|need of rains, but planting in the Corn Belt 
is progressing better than in the past 
except in the southwest, including Okla- 
homa, where it is too wet and cold, the 
Weather Bureau pointed out on May 6 
j|in its weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
| The report stated that the cool week in the 
southern States has held back vegetation, 
| especially in the western Cotton Belt where 
| it was too cool and wet for young cotton. 
There has been some frost damage in 





localities in the northern States. The 
in the letter, urging that ae | Bureau's report follows in full text: 
Proce De eR OS eee | Temperatures Below Normal 
— Ralnegoey tprencotiy The week was generally cool in the» 


| 
tary of the Treasury follows in -full | 


Fourteen Bids Received 


Sir: There have been received in refer- | 
ence to decision dated April 16, 1931, to} 
the effect that on the basis of the facts | 
then before this office there was no au- 
thority to enter into a contract with the 
N. P. Severin Company for the construc- 
tion of the Boston post office building, 
your letters of April 18 and 21, 1931, sub- 
mitting additional information with re- 
spect to the matter and reporting that 
the contract for the work was signed on | 
March 28, 1931, and surety bond given | 
by the Continental Casualty Company in | 
the amount of $2,400,000 for the faithful | 
performance of the contract. ; 

As stated in the decision of April, 16, 
1931, it appears that when the work was 
originally advertised on Dec. 12, 1930, al- 
ternate bids were requested, bid No. 1 
with granite to the third story and lime- 
stone for the balance of the building, and 
bid No. 2 with granite for all of the stories. | 
There were received 14 proposals for do- 
ing this work, each bidder submitting | 
bids on the basis of alternate No. 1 and | 
No. 2. It was reported in your letter of | 
April 11, 1931, and is repeated in the let- | 
ter of April 18, 1931, that after these pro- 
posals were received, it was concluded to 
agree to the request of the “entire Massa- 
chusetts Congressional delegation as well 
as other New England representatives” 
and construct the building of the native 
stone of New England, namely, granite, | 
rather than limestone, and that certain 
changes were made in the specifications 
with request to each of the 14 bidders | 
that they submit a supplemental bid based 
on the use of granite with certain changes | 
as to features of the building hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Other Offers Asked 

It further appears that ten of the orig- | 
inal bidders submitted such supplemental 
bids and it was administratively concluded 
that the lowest of such supplemental bids | 
was in excess of the available funds for the 
construction of the work, and_ further 
changes were made in the specifications 
with a second request to the bidders to 
submit supplemental proposals. It seems 
that this time seven of the original bidders 
submitted such supplemental proposals, 
that of N. P. Severin Co., being the lowest, 
in the sum of $4,648,900, as compared with 
its original proposal on the granite basis 
of $5,678,500. 

It is stated in your letter of April 21, 
1931, tha’ an estimate of the various items 
involved in the supplemental bidding is 
as follows: 
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Major Changes | 

Granite and facing changes 
Carvings and ornamentation changed 

to terra cotta 135 

Bronze to cast iron and steel 

Marble omission 

Minor Changes 
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Southwest and in the northeastern por- 
tions of the country, and warmer than 
normal in the Northwest and far western 
States. Temperatures were decidedly sub- 
normal from Virginia and the Ohio Val- 
ley northward, with the weekly means 
ranging from about 4 degrees to as much 
as 10 degrees below the seasonal average, 
while they were 3 degrees to 7 degrees 
below normal in Texas and New Mexico. 


On the other hand, it was considerably 
warmer than normal in the extreme up- 


Plains, with plus departures from 3 de- 
grees to 5 degrees in temperature, and 
the Pacific Coast States were mostly 5 
degrees to as much as 10 degrees warmer 
than normal. In the East freezing 
weather extended as far south as Elkins, 
W. Va., in the Appalachian sections, while 
frost and freezing temperatures were 
quite general in northern areas from the 
Lake region west to the Rocky Mountains. 
The lowest temperature reported for the 
week was 24 degrees at Greenville, Me., 
on May 2 and at Devils Lake, N. Dak., on 
May 5. 

Moderate to rather heavy rains were 
general throughout the southern States, 
especially west of the Mississippi River. 
There were some excessive falls in north- 
ern Louisiana, southern Arkansas, and 
eastern Texas, while the totals were un- 
usual for the season in some other south- 
western districts, especially in western 
Texas and New Mexico. In the central 
Great Plains the weekly rainfall was gen- 
erous to rather heavy, but from the mid- 
dle and upper Mississippi Valley eastward 
the amounts were generally light, except 
in parts of the Northeast. Some heavy 
falls occurred in central Rocky Moun- 
tain districts, but in the far West the 
week was practically rainless. 


Crops Retarded 


In general, the week was rather too cool 
for good growth of vegetation, especially 
of warm-weather crops, in the eastern 
and southern .portions of the country. 
Hardier vegetation made good advance, 
but germination of late-planted Spring 
crops has been retarded, with irregular 
stands in a good many places. There were 
also some damaging, heavy rains in parts 
of Florida, with potato digging inter- 
rupted in the Hastings district, and some 
unfavorable local washing and flooding 
in the lower Mississippi and upper Rio 
Grande valleys. 

The Northwest and far Western States 
had more favorable temperatures and 
vegetation made good advance, 
where it is too dry. Rain is needed badly 
over a considerable area of the North from 
the Lake region westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, though light to moderate 
showers at the close of the week were 
|helpful. Nearly all of the Spring Wheat 
Belt needs generous rains, with further 


Glazed brick to common brick ....- 6,000 | complaints of soil drifting in places. 
Glass in metal partition ......-. +++ 3,000 | r 7, Va’ 1, Sons Seasonal farm operations have been re= 
Promenade tile to composition roof .. 15.00 Ww oC tarded considerably in the Southern States 
gy a eo tne et "".  g'000 i because of frequent rains and cold soil. 
Miscellaneous changes .......+++++> 9,800 | | This is especially true in the western Cot- 
$956,800 | ton Belt where rains were heavy in many 
| 


Supplemental Proposals 


It is further explained that it was esti- 
mated the initial expense in preparing 4 | 
proposal for the construction of a build- | 
ing such as the proposed Boston post | 
office building was from $2,500 to $10,000, 
to each bidder, and that there has been 
followed in the Department the penctiee | 
of requesting supplemental proposals 
rather than the rejection of all proposals | 
and a readvertisement for the work when 
it is found necessary to make changes in 
order to secure a proposal within the 
funds available for construction work. 
Your statement with respect to this mat- | 
ter is as follows: 

“If, after work has been placed on the 
market, and before an award can be made, 
the situation arises that a building must be 
redesigned in some of its essential character- 
istics, calling for additional stories or radical 
structural changes so that extensive new work | 
is involved, or the original drawings and | 
specifications must be more or less revised | 
it is obvious that the original bids must be) 
rejected and the job readvertised, after the/| 
necessary revisions have been made. It hap-| 
pens, however, on occasion that a set of bids | : ‘ 
for a particular job are such that a contract | 5568 to 5644 inclusive. 
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At the conclusion 


cannot be awarded for the amount available | o¢ the debate, the amendment was rejected | instance, as to future projects, is discour- | equipment sales. CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION | ane more moisture is needed locally. 
Gee dicate tae pn May inthe. facing | DY a decisive vote. aged. | The number of American releases in | Soeur tap pasek <n 
t i cates that changes ; “2 . . z > ° ° . © rains. 
material on the building, the use of less) Notwithstanding the defeat of the pro-| | The Government can expect the best|1930 was lower than for many years on| Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 °in‘the spring Wheat Belt most of the 
expensive metal for screen grill work, OF! nosal that additional funds be provided to ~fair and low s by capable and|the Continent. In Great Britain, on the : lerop has been put in, but tinued soil 
doors, or like variations will provide to all| 216 possible the use of granite for the |responsible citizens—only if its fixed pro-|other hand, the situation was reversed Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau | blowi k Pp » DUL CORMRUCR SOl 
intents and purposes the same mutading Der: entire structure it is understood that to|Ccedure is such as to give assurance that|and business in American films was the Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales | os ee es reseeding necessary in 
ee etna with the eo “Available floor | satisfy local demands it was concluded by |¢ach particular project has had such. ma-|best on record. The steady progress in| (1929), ©; per cent of total,’D; stocks on hand at end pf year, E; salaries and wages (including -scoahe — was rather slow in many e 
Srea and that such changes would permit|\our Department to make certain substi-|ture study and consideration before sub-|equipping cinemas for sound pictures, | P@tt-time employes), F: a6 ions, while rains are generally needeg, 
the building to be constructed at a lesser|/? tions of materials, eliminations, etc.,| mission for bids as to render quite un-|and the absence of any language barriers Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1930 Population, 42,048 ithe Wisconsin westward to Montans, 
oe Sen = _ aoe — Silowed the | without changing the size or dimensions | Necessary other than possibly a few minor | were factors favorable to the progress of A B Cc D E F = ae, oe were some beneficial 
aioe ot ciiling for supplemental bitis from |of the building, and thereby reduce costs |Changes—and never such wholesale sub-| American pictures in that market. ge SERGE 307 bor izosaaas | 'eo.t0 *5e2272 146.922 Gals sana rain and warmer weather i 
all bidders under the original bidding, as|on certain lines and expend these savings stitutions, eliminations, etc., as were made| The demand for motion pictures in| Chains (four or more units) - ae 206 2\281,095 13.08 "236,291 254,365 parts of the Ohio Valley. while t — 
outlined in your decision of Aug. 9 1926. and uoon granite for the entire exterior in-|in the instant case. |Great Britain is approximately the same |All other types of organization...... 36 215. = 3'109:737 «17.82 454.140 357,748 | couthwestward they are a oe ensue 
rth, Gesanmant' te the saving of time and| stead of limestone above the third story.| Accepting that after the cost reduction!aS in the United States. On the Conti- Bessemer, Ala., 1930 Population, 20,721 to southern Oklahoma “small grains on 
expense. Such supplemental bids are called|It now appears from your reports to this|of nearly $1,000,000, through substitution | nent, however, it is apparent that the A B c D E x heading rapidly in parts SF ee 
for on the basis of addenda to the specifica- | orice that such substitutions, eliminations, | of materials, eliminations, etc., as disclosed | demand is for films of the silent picture | All stores ...............ccceeceeeeees 309 872, $9,499.410 100.00 $1,240,665 = $949,281 | Beciatiy the southeast. while warmth is 
oe ecking Ter Gaductions Se Sn spect lete., reduced costs approximately $1,000,-|by your reports to this office, the proposed | type with dialogue that can be under- penaio-shere ee aie 7a0'b36« 18.32 $99.82 199.248 | Needed in the northeast Some flex has 
neo; ana the bidders having already avail-|000. In other words to permit the use of | building remains the same in size and|stood. Other things being equal, it is, <neins types of organization B4 -254—«3,704,328 39.00 360,663 342.737 bocn seeded in the northern Great Plains 
able their estimate sheets on which they| granite throughout there has been other-| dimensions as originally bid upon, and|films of this character that will prob- : Washam. Ala 000 ameintlae Gaeke while rice sowing is advancing ra idily in 
base their original bids are in a position to| wise taken from the building as originally | will serve all purposes of the Government|ably find the greatest appeal in the ; x eee D E F Arkansas ; a oo 
make deductions promptly and at little’ Wianned and submitted for bids, a value|as would the structure as originally | larger markets. It is certain that they now | au stores 204 589 ««96,097,713 100.00 $1,315,423 $643,409 "" ‘Progress of Corn 
expense. f a approximating $1,000,000. In view of the| planned, in view of the fact that the con-|constitute the single hope of redeeming | Single-store independents 1.10/22. 179 402 4,552,004 65.61 955,239 416,820 | 
Deteg in Rendvertising /well-known fact that an appropriation|tract was actually signed more than a|the lost confidence of the smaller Eu-| Chains (four or more units) ........ 16 84 754,495 10.88 103,296 72,733 Corn.—Generally fair and sunny weather 
“If such work were readvertised it would A : ‘ vailabl ly t -| month d it i d . |ropean ket All other types of organization...... 9 103 1,631,214 23.51 256,888 153,946 | prevailed and corn planting made better 
mean all of the delay of six weeks or more| general in terms is available only to ac ago and it is understood the con p markets, progress in the central d te 
necessary for advertising new work, with little| quire a need of the United States, it - peer ae paces ee orders for — Fairfield, ate. a 11,059 . a . — 7 eS — - , eneneen ome 
dikelihood of any practical advantageous re-) difficult to understand how there can be/| materials, etc., this office will withhold ae x een ee o_o 
sult to the Government." “''” “" " qustified the specifying in the structure |further objection, It is urged, however,| COMference on Regulating Single-store’ independents” ..22.0.22 wt fe ERTS RS TR Tides | Sa izes cooding was interrupted Sy.reins 
on the awarded contract will be substantially | 8 originally planned and submitted for | that the administrative procedure in such Oil Out ut Is Scheduled | Chains (four or more units) SouEAT Ss: Sa 64 1,205,601 44.13 123,606 90.544 | -ermination is oi __ meer a y 
the same structure called for in the original| bids, what now appear as non-essentials | matters be promptly corrected. P 7 “™ | All other types of organization...... 5 10 68,208 2.50 17,271 9.366 atute of voor ane os oa 
bidding. | Its structural fundamentals yet pe | approximating $1,000,000 in value. ‘ — The legislative committees from each Gadsden, Ala., 1930 Population, 24,042 able soil ae Some ann has been 
same as Originally contemplated, and its ap- Criticizes Methods Used ‘Sound’ Films Su ylanti |of the 10 oil-producing States are to meet A B Cc D z aa oa iain mianted as far north as Nebraska and ex. 
pearance will be substantially identical with| The letting of public work in the man- PI ing in conference Aug. 10 at Denver, Colo., OE as ce cesses teen enone E+ 1s 612. 050.090 od Oe al sss'e0a |treme southern ean had’ smell 
the original elevations xe pee ae was ner followed in this case is unfair to bid- Silent Pictures in Europe | With the Oil States Advisory Committee | Chains (four or more units) ... 58 401 3,804,991 29.49 "520.078 429,539 | progress was ee central and south- 
pees 2 ey eee . have had | “ers, mitigates against the interests of , p for the purpose of drawing up a com-| All other types of organization...... 14 16 601,034 4.66 154,699 103,895 ern Iowa, with a few fields up. Warmer 
to make their bids on exactly the same plans| the United States, and is out of harmony {Continued fr P 1 pact designed to regulate the production Huntsville, Ala., 1930 Population, 11,554 weather is needed in the central valleys 
and specifications as originally except as to| with the purposes of the controlling stat- from Page 1.) : of petroleum in those States, the Secre- B c D E F and southwest 
g,figerent tnickness of granite and, ¢change/utes. The law requires that there shall be] thee they were well located. As might be tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman WIIbU, | AIL tore ooo aj oss cooosesssee fit sozio.ame ooo .76hgor 9885-400 ""Cotton. in general, the week was too 
ott y i ’ e smaller ingle-store independents a . 5. ' ’ ’ | a . 
mentation of the exterior. the difference in| Dian. ‘and specifications, the need of tne | theaters 'were forced out of business as | chairmen et the “executive somrmitee of | Chaiae. (four or more unica 181 1.413.833 1533 "221.358 152.354 Cool for cotton. Planting advanced fairly 
screen work, and certain. minor ‘elements | United States; that there shall be full|Tesult of sound development, but the|the Oil States Advisory Committee. am Genes Wepes GS anyeniantie s 5,709 = 981 303.183 1E1,098 bebe oom, =~ ee % a ageare, 
which are also in the nature of deductions.” |and free competition in bidding thereon, lessened seating capacity resulting was Secretary Wilbur stated orally that he Montgomery, Ala., 1930 Population, 66,019 pe om na wt - _ _ 7 eum 
It is proper, in this connection, to refer) and that the bid of the low responsible |™0re than offset by the new theaters and|regarded the forthcoming meeting in ‘ a 2 > nN 215 4.031 846 | w - . cially "Caen “o> a ids 
to the fact that there was an effort made |bidder shall be accepted. There can be|bY, enlargements and renovations of the | Denver as one of the most important steps | Single-store’ independents “0///./ aa aan “aztaiiae ‘eoce “Ssousie 2931428 nave ‘been planted to the northeastern: 
to secure an amendment to the first de-| attracted to Government work the best | 0d. : |yet taken to control the production of| Chains (four or more units) ........ 123% 692 —«-7,225,335 22.25 866,415 821.518 | ort f os belt, while chopping h 
ficiency appropriation bill so as to in-|talent and low bidding encouraged only| From the standpoint of the industry, | petroleum. All other types of organization...... 45 386 2.828.850 8.71 440,464 498.899 | Portions of the belt, while chopping has 
crease the items of $6,000,000 a a by faithful performance of the law. If pernawe the most outstanding event which|" The Oil States Advisory Committee re- | Selma, Ala., 1930 Population, 18,012 z peg adn for seen as the Coastal Plains 
eaeeerueten of the — ee a thas jthe administrative course be to specify | oe aneA - 1930 in Europe was the | cently had a hearing before the Federal) qu stores .........00..00e-seceeceeees 26 883._—«$8,800,846 100.00 $1,450.927 $904,474; In Texas early cotton is in rather poor 
building to $6,750,000 on the grou and seek bids on more than the need of ‘merican sound patents confer-|Qil Conservation Board relative to the| Singiesstore’ independenis 638 6.030.238 6852 1.035.131 606.148 diti vith lv fai d h 
the building should be constructed of |in excess of available funds, with a pur-|@nce. This provided for an exchange of|harmonizing of production, consumption | Chains (feur or more units) ..... 100 984.968 «11.19 105,756 Se | eee een Sen anly SOR, SAS Saree 
granite, a stone native to New England, |pose, after the opening of the bids, to|Patent rights throughout the world be-|and importation of petroleum in the in-| All other types of organization 145 1,785,640 20.29 310,040 170,010 | te State: = 4 “* e ae the 
rather than granite to the third story and | make eliminations, changes, etc., and to| ween the interests involved thus putting | terest of conservation. Tuscaloosa, Ala., 1930 Population, 20,659 northwest. Fn Oblsh = dian ie been 
limestone above the third story as was|require further bids thereon, perhaps the|@M end to law suits between them. It} Mr. Ely has been in conference at Ok- A B c D E — ao a anoma see ane a d 
proposed by the Treasury Department and | work is rendered less difficult for admin- | 4lso established exclusive regions in which | lahoma City and Austin with the Advisory | Al! stores .........ccsesceeeeeeeeeeeee 276 1,053 $10,957,170 100.00 $1,301,636 $1,158,936 | Petar " and germination . Ss ad on ‘ 
the discussion of the proposed amendment | istrative officials, but the bidding is per-|the equipment of one or the other :can|Committee relative to the forthcoming | ee a ~iepenenes aeons Ye {oe oie 108 19.80 336.672 ipa 349 meee pear benauss Sf Tap Ould, et See 
$ contained in 72 Congressional Record,| mitted to become so involved, if not open! be sold. It is believed that this action meeting. ea eke ‘omen a ae. 30 200 2'265.673 20.67 214.913 228.482 [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.3 
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to abuses, that low bidding in the fret | 
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will have a stimulating effect on sound 


































|Pplaces and temperatures abnormally low. 


| Elsewhere farm work made mostly favor- 
}able advance, though warmer weather is 
|/needed in the Northeast. Local frost 
| damage occurred in many northern locali- 

ties, but no serious harm over extended 
| areas was reported. The eastern half of 
|the country needs warmer weather rather 
| generally. 


| Condition of Wheat 


Small Grains.—Winter wheat is in very 
|good to excellent condition throughout 
| the Ohio Valley, with some jointing noted; 
| growth was too rank in places. In the 
| trans-Mississippi States growth and condi- 
tion are good, with color improved in 
| Iowa and the crop jointing generally in 
| Missouri. In Kansas wheat is very good 
jand mostly jointed, while some is coming 
| into boot in the southeastern part. 


Progress and condition varied from fair 
to excellent in the Southwest and the crop 
}is in boot in Oklahoma. In parts of the 
| Northwest Winter wheat is poor and some 
| reseeding is necessary, but in more west- 


jern portions rapid growth was noted, al- 
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Ask Lower Tariff 
On Hemp Yarns 


Manufacturers Tell Federal 
Commission Domestic 
Yarn Fails to Meet Stand- 
ard Required 


A lower tariff on hemp yarn to enable 
the profitable production of “cordage, in- 
cluding cables, tarred or untarred, com- 
posed of three or more strands, each 
strand composed of*two or more yarns” 
was asked by domestic manufacturers at 
a hearing before the United States Tariff 
Commission May 6 at Washington, D. C. 

Domestic yarn, according to the manu- 
facturers, does not eet the standard re- 


quired by their indus ~y. J. S. McDaniels, 
of the Cordage Institute, New York City, 
took exception to this contention of the 


« manufacturers, however, and said that the 


‘ 












@ States and the western areas of the coun- 


e 


domestic hemp yarn industry could provide 
the required yarn if the manufacturers 
would “pay the price.” 


Declares Price Unreasonable 


William McA. Barnes, of New York City, 
representing the Mittet Line & Net Co., 
and the Hamar & Wicks Co., both of Seat- 
tle, told the Tariff Commission that the 
disproportion between the tariff on im- 
ported cordage and on imported hemp 
yarn used as the raw material of do- 
mestically manufactured cordage was such 
that imported cordage was being sold as a 
fir’ *--* product at a pric: which was un- 
reasonable for the domestic manufac- 
turers to meet because they are forced 
to pay the present duty on the imported 
raw materials which they use. 

Mr. Barnes advocated a decrease of not 
less than 15 per cent in the ad valorum| 
duty on imported hemp yarn to make this| 
raw product available to domestic manu- | 
facturers at a cheaper price. 


Foreign competition has reduced the 
price of hemp cordage from 65 cents to 
45 cents a pound, and it now is being sold 
as cheaply as 20 to 25 cents a pound, ac-} 
cording to Mr. Barnes. | 


Asks for Classification 


He asked that a classification be created | 
to cover cordage between one-eighth of an 
inch and five-sixtenths of an inch in diam- 
eter, as used in deep-sea fishing. The Com- 
mission was requested also by Mr. Barnes 
to correct the failure of compensatory duty 
in the case of hemp yarn to cover this 
particular commodity and to give the 
domestic manufacturing industry the ben- 
efit of a comparison betwen the production | 
cost figure and the invoice figure less 15 
per cent for profit. 

Imports last year, Mr. Barnes stated, 
were as great as domestic production. 

Mr. Wicks, speaking in behalf of his | 
manufacturing concern at Seattle, said 
that the prices of domestic hemp yarn had 
been quoted to him about 2‘ cents per 
pound higher than the price of foreign 





* | 
Rain Needed in Wheat Belt, | 
Weather Report Shows | 


| 

[Continued from Page 4.] | 

In the far southwest the crop is doing 
well. 

The month of April was cool for the 

season in the South and warmer than} 

normal rather generally in the northern 





try. The monthly mean temperatures were 
subnormal by 1 degree to 3 degrees south 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, and by 
1 degree to 6 degrees or 7 degrees south 
of the lower Missouri. To the northward 
of these areas the'month was 2 degrees 
to 4 degrees warmer than normal, and 
2 degrees to as much as 7 degrees warmer 
in Pacific coast sections. 


Freezing meather occurred during the| 
month as far south as northwestern North 
Carolina in the East, but in the central 
‘valleys temperatures below freezing were 
not reported farther south than south- 
central Illinois. West of the Mississippi 
River freezing weather occurred to north- 
eastern Arkansas and northern Oklahoma. 


Precipitation was irregularly distributed, 
but below normal, over the greater portion 
of the country. The greatest deficiencies 
occurred from the lower Mississippi Valley 
eastward, in the northern Great Plains, 
and the western Lake region, where some 
sections had less than half the normal 
amount of rainfall for the month. 


It was also markedly deficient in north- 
ern California, but was much above nor- 
mal in southern California and thence 
eastward to western Texas and New Mex- 
ico, with some stations reporting much 
the heaviest rainfall of record for April. 
At El Paso, Tex., the total for the month 
was more than seven times the normal, 
while Yuma, Ariz., received eight times 
the average April fall. Rainfall was mod- 
erately above normal in southern Virginia, 
eastern Kentucky, Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania, and much of New York, and was 
generous in some local areas of the mid-| 
dle West. 


Use of Quinine to Prevent 
Malaria Infection Outlined | 


{Continued from Page 3.) 
the destruction of the breeding places for 
mosquitoes. 

The active symptoms of malaria can 
easily be controlled by the proper admin- 
istration of quinine, but unfortunately the 
individual who suffers with malaria does 
not usuaily keep it up long enough to free 
his system entirely of the malarial germs, 
and as a result such persons usually carry 
the germs in their blood without having | 
active symptoms of the disease, and on 
being bitten by mosquitoes spread the in- 
fection. 


rdage Makers Wholesale Trade Immigration of 


In Milwaukee, Wis. 


Census of Distribution for 


1929 Shows Business of 
Half Billion 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Milwaukee, 
Wis., exceeds $500,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business doné by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 703 
wholesalers proper in Milwaukee in 1929 
amounted to $297,823,254. Those whole- 
salers employed 10,085 men and women, 
paid them $20,110,454 in 


wages, and carried stock at the close of | 


1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$32,387,321. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 244 establishments in the Mil- 
waukee wholesale field, such as manu- 


facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank | 


stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,” such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- 
tions of which are similar to those of 


wholesalers. The total volume of business | 


transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $206,987,469 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 3,103 
men and women, paid them $6,531,565 in 
salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
the close of 1929 with an approximate cost 
value of $8,583,893. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Milwaukee 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $504,- 
810,723—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


hemp yarn and that he did not think that 
the domestic raw product measured up to 
the standard his firm required. 

Mr. Barnes further pointed out that be- 
tween 220,000 =nd 230,000 pounds of hemp 
cordage had been imported in 1930. 





All Classes Cut’ 
_ By 50 Per Cent During Month 


‘Quota Entries Declined by 89 Per Cent Com- 
pared With March of 1930 | 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

| of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

| Library of Congress card number 
Quota immigation into the United States|arrive in increasing numbers. March of | is at end of last line. 

| during the month of March fell off 89 per| this year witnessed the admission of 16,344, | 


| cline of more than 50 per cent as between|shown by the following comparative sta-| 


modern business. 

press, 1930. 
Better homes and gardens. 

realm of landscape architect ... 


|ment’s statement, which follows in full}month of March of each year beginning! 
| text: | with the fiscal year 1925, when the Quota 


This is the month when aliens begin to! Immigration Act of 1924 went into effect... 














— A ae + | garden clubs of America, sponsored by Bet- son, Hicks and allied famili logical 

1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931| ter homes é& gardens.” 25 p. i ical, prepared and privately 

; f s Ss. p.. illus. Des and biographical, repared and rivately 

ee eer Tee ee 39,616 44,686 46.238 40,618 33,638 34.857 16,344 Moines, Ia.. Meredith publ. co., 1930. printed for’. ee wy Amaer. hist. ueey.. ine. 

Quota immigrants ..........0....0000: 16,260 15,060 15,345 14,528 12,708 14,061 1.539 | Bible. N. T. Luke. English. 1931. How | Jones’ Wie’ P. Four Boston suptpasenan. 

Natives of nonquota countries, total 12,716 15,026 13,126 9548 5,433 3,264 675, Gospel according to Saint Luke, by V. Rose:| Jones and Hill, Preble and Eveleth and their 

Aan | ae mp x trans. from French by Rev. N - stry. § y 

Canada Peano REKENG NCES ES CRAM NR DENS 4,37 5,494 3.430 3,107 3,032 2,031 414; son, S.T. D. 220 = Baltimore Ita Jobe ee ee cree a 

— eRe aileae Redwine’ oe — 8.885 5,914 1,897 749 144 Murphy co., 1931. 31-7748 | McKerrow, James C. Novius organum: essays 

| _ countries BS east reat g, 811 527 504 484 117 | Bolitho, Wm. Overture—1920. 136 p. N. Y., in new metaphysic. 276 p. N. Y., Longmans, 

| Hus ands, wives an unmarrie chil- ii on | Simon & Schuster, 1931. 31-7757 | Green & co., 1931. 31-7752 

mo of United States citizens ...... éae ao 1,966 1,696 2,063 1,104| De Forest, Louis E. Amer. colonial families. Martin, Mrs. Nellie L. Russian wolfhound; | 

eturning residents arr ) ’ 94 6,938 6,534 7,112 6,060 142 p. N. Y., Natl. coloniana socy., 1930. history, breeding, exhibiting and care. 118 
Temporary visitors 3.690 4,249 4,203 3,934 5,080 3,383 | 31-2253 |. p., illus. Chicago, Judy publ. co., 1931 

}In continuous transit .. 2.348 2,681 2638 2,559 2.449  3,090| Gilder, Rosamond. Enter the actress: first ; i eae , " * “31-7768 

| Miscelaneous classes 780 1.181 797 774 828 NP Tends : ——_________________mm- | Monroe, Alan H. Projects in speech for foun- 


In addition to the drastic reduction in 
‘immigration since a year ago, the Statis- | 
tics reveal more aliens leaving for per-| migrants or newcomers admitted for per-| ranged in age from 22 to 44 years 
manent residence in foreign countries|manent residence in the United States. ; r 
than are now coming for permanent resi-| Among the present-day immigrants, the 
dence in this country. The outward move-| women outnumber the men in the ratio 
ment, which during January last ex-|of about 3 to 2 and about 7 out of every 
ceeded the inward movement for the first|10 are women and children or men over 
time since November, 1919, numbered 13,- | 44 years of age. Of the 10,815 immigrant 
810 for the three months, January, Feb-/aliens admitted during the quarter from 
ruary, and March, 1931, as against 10,815| January to March last, 6,636 were females 
| permanent admissions, or four emigrant/and 4,179 males; 4,043 were under 22 


‘ ee sas : 
| 


pelled during the previous month. 


for the fiscal year 1929 it was 1,076. 








31-7786 | 
Six ventures in 
for junior 


aliens leaving to make their homes again years of age and 1,700 were from 45 to 
in their native land for every three im-|55 years of age and over, while 5,072 


There was an increase in deportations | 
during March last when 1,726 aliens were | 
deported from the country; a jump of 
516, or 42.6 per cent, over the 1,210 ex- 
The | 
monthly average was 1,404 for the first 
eight months of the current fiscal year; 
for the last fiscal year it was 1,386; and | pamboz, Ina W 
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| women in theatre. 
Mifflin co., 1931. 

Gogol, Nikolai V. 

| teres, By . . «3 
derson. 115 p. 


313 p. Boston, Houghton 
31-7762 

Inspector general, satiric 
acting version by John An- 
N. Y., S. French, 


Goodrich, Frances L. Mountain homespun. 


91 p. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1931. 
| 31-7782 
| Gozzaldi, Mrs. Mary I. (James) de. History 
| Of Cambridge, Mass., 1630-1877; genealogical 
register, by Lucius R. Paige. 860 p. Cam- 
| bridge, Cambridge hist. socy., 1930. 
31-2232 
Green, Howard W. Population by census 


tracts, Cleveland and vicinity, with street 
index. 41 p., illus. Cleveland, O., Cleve- 
land health council, 1931. 31-7787 
Hamilton, Mrs. Fannie E. Southern melodies. 
abe p. Boston, Christopher publ. house, 


| * . 
|cent as compared with March, 1930, and|compared with 12,212 in the preceding! app. | ae 
- . 7 , D ott, Henry. Psychology of the lost. 57 /| Hatfield, Victor M. Old ho t 

non-quota immigration was reduced 79 month. Admissions during March were| p.. illus. N. Y., 1930. 31-7770 | poems. 209 p. Wanses Lane, ine, Park 
| per cent for the same comparative periods, | over 50 per cent less than during the same ; Automobile club of Southern Calif. Public | publ. co., 1931. 31-7754 
the Immigration Bureau of the Depart-| period a year ago. Quota immigrants fell | safety dept. Manual of safety for secondary | Howes, Mrs. Ethel D. (Puffer). Dinner kitchen 
] 7 schools. 136 p., illus. Los Angeles. Pub- cook book, incl. rept. for 1928-1929 of 

}ment of Labor announced May 5 |off 89 per cent and natives of non-quota | ; 
“4 | J 7 lic safety dept. of Automobile club of South- Smith coll. community kitchen, by . . . and 
| (A summary of the Department’s state-| countries 79 per cent. In fact, with the | ern Calif., 1930. 31-7788 | Doris M. Sanborn. (Inst. for co-ordination 
salaries and |™ent was published in the issue of May 6.)|exception of aliens passing through and _| Beers, Clifford W. Mind that found itself;| of women’s interests. Pubn. no. 9.) 107 p. 

Immigration of all classes showed a de-! out of the country, all classes decreased as; SUtQDlography. 399 p.. illus. Garden City,/ Northampton, Mass,, Smith coll., 1930. 
} | N. ¥., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931. 30-27095 | 


: ; z 31-7765 | Hutson, Joh 3 SS y 
the two months, according to the Depart-| tistics covering aliens admitted during the | Berger. Wm. K. Natural ability as applied in | ‘pode Ban te cies ae eae 


103 p. Minneapolis, Lund | 


budgeting method of planning 
economics; illus. 
bia univ., 1930.) 


in agricl. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
158 p. Wash., D. C.. 1930. 


Johnson, Mrs. Elizabeth W. (Hickers). John- 


dation course, 
168 p. Boston 


by ‘ and Paul E. Lull. 

D. C. Heath & co., 1931 
31-7759 

N. Y. Manhattan eye, ear and throat hospital. 


Nursing in diseases of eye, ear, nose, and 
throat, by Harmon Smith, ed. 5th ed. 338 
p., illus. Phil., W. B. Saunders co., 1931. 


31-7763 
Personal narrative of 6. 
ed. by Timothy Flint (Lakeside clas- 
428 p Chicago, R. R. Donnelly & 
sons co., 1930 31-2239 
Peterson, Houston. 280 p 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 31-7758 
Short plays in Spanish. 158 
N. Y.. Amer. book co., 1931. 31-7755 


Pattie, James O. 
Ky 
sics.) 


Melody of chaos. 


p., illus 


31-7772 | 
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| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


| Foreign Directories. Bur. of Foreign and Do- 
} mestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
| merce. Free. 31-26849 
Glacier Natl. Park, Mont., Circ. of Gen. In- 
| formation. Natl. Park Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Interior. Free. (29-22792) 
| Grand Teton Natl. Park, Wyo., Circ. of Gen. 
Information. Natl. Park Service, U. S. 
| Dept. of Interior. Free. (29-22796) 
| Nebr., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
| of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. (31-26211) 
Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 161, 
Cavalry Marches and Camps. War Dept. 
Price, 5 cents. 
| Cases Decided in U. S. Court of Claims, Je. 1, 
1930, to Nov. 30. 1930—Vol. 70. (11-11998) 
Care and Repair of the House—Building and 
Housing Pub. BHI15, Bur. of Standards, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 
31-26807 





Reilly, W. John. Law of retail gravitation. 
75 p., illus. N. Y., W. J. Reilly, 1931. 31-7785 
Shafer, Robt., ed. From Beowulf to Thomas 
Hardy. Rev. ed. 2 'v. Garden City, N. Y.. 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931. 31-7756 
Some legal phases of corporate financing, 
reorganization and regulation; lectures be- 
fore Assn. of bar of city of N. Y., 1926-1930, 
by Arthur A. Ballantine, Eldon Bisbee, 
Franklin W. M. Cutcheon and others. 513 p. 
Chicago, Callaghan & co., 1931. 31-7789 
Swan, Mrs. Viola. Beauty's question and an- 
swer dictionary. By Viola and Alex. Swan 
| 2d. 240 p., illus. Hollywood, Calif., Beauty 
arts inst.. 1931. 31-7764 
Swiren, David B. Our life is like that; studies 
in customs, ceremonies and symbols of Is- 
rael, other essays. 119 p. N. Y., Bloch publ. 
co., 1931 31-7749 
Taunton, Mass. Tercentenary com. Taunton 
celebration of Mass. bay tercentenary, 1630, 


1930. 64 p., illus. Taunton, Taunton ter- 
centenary com.. 1930 31-2227 
Throckmorton, Chas. W. Genealogical and 


historical account of Throckmorton family 
in England and U. S. 503 p., illus. Rich- 
mond, Va., Old Dominion press, 1930. 
31-2246 
Van Doren, Mark. illus. 
205 p. T; 


Jonathan Gentry: 
A. & C. Boni, 1931. 31-7761 


Weatherhead, Leslie D. Psychology in service 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 
31-7751 


of the soul. 
1930. 


219 p. 





TWENTY MILLION FORDS 


have been made since 1903 








Long experience and unusual manufacturing facilities 


are refleeted in the value of 


As far b 


called a ho 


bobolinks c 


This ga 





The first principle, therefore, is that 
every person suffering with malaria should 
continue treatment long enough to pre- 
vent his infecting mosquitoes and to avoid 
the possibility of developing a relapse. 

Quinine may be had at a small cost, 
and one ounce is equal to 480 grains. 
One hundred capsules with a capacity 
of five grains each can be bought for 
only a few cents. 

For children a single dose should be one | 
grain for each three years of age. A child 
of 10 vears would therefore receive three 


F OR 





grains at a dose, a total of six grains 
per day, or 12 grains per week. 

A person might choose to take three 
grains a day, which is a good tonic dose 
and acts as a preventive. An ounce would 
then be sufficient for 160 days. 

It is always well for a person to con- 
tinue the use of quinine for one month 
beyond the malarial season. In the South, 
malaria prevails during July, August and 
September. It decreases in October, and 
markedly in November. Continue quinine 
therefore to Dec. 1. 

In order to prevent malaria, therefore, 
all preventive methods should be used. 
Houses should be screened and made mos- 
quito proof. Use quinine, which will keep 
the system free of the malaria germ, and, 
of the utmost importance, to prevent the 
breeding of mosquitoes clear ditches of 
grass and weeds and do away with stag- 
nant water. 


* 


More than twenty ball and roller bearings 


Rustless Steel 


Reliability 


THIRTEEN 
BODIES 


Low down payment and economical terms through Authorised 


Ford Fin 





Where the first Ford was made 


ype Ford Motor Company was organized in 
1903, but the idea of the car originated many 


years before that. 
was working far into the night on what was then 


“It first began to run satisfactorily,” he recalls, 


on April 2nd.” 


long time the only automobile in Detroit. Interest 
was so great that it became necessary to chain the 
car to a lamp-post to prevent curious people from 


driving it away. 





Beautiful lines, colors and upholstery 


Four Houdaille double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers 


the Ford ear today 


All of the earlier experiments on this car and a 
number of others that followed were conducted 
in a small one-room brick shop. 
Finally, in 1903, the Ford Motor Company 
\ Was organized and in 1908 the first Model T Ford 
was offered for sale. By the season of 1909-1910, 
the yearly output had increased to nineteen thou- 
sand and on May 31, 1921, the five millionth Ford 
came off the assembly line. Less than ten years 
later, on April 14th of this year, the total had 
reached twenty million. Production of the twenty- 
first million is now well under way. 
These are tremendous figures, yet they hold 
an importance beyond mere size. 
Each of these millions of Ford cars and trucks 
has played a part in the daily life and activity of 
ack as 1890, 1891 and 1892, Mr. Ford some owner; extending his horizon, giving him‘ 
increased opportunity for happiness and success, 
rseless carriage or a gasoline buggy. 


putting more worth-while hours into 


every day. In countless ways they have 


“in the spring of 1893. I was running it when the 


ame to Detroit and they always came 


soline buggy was the first and for a 


ad 


D FEATURES 


Shatter-proof glass windshield 
Fully enclosed four-wheel brakes 


Quick acceleration 


— 


55 to 65 miles an hour 


Long Life 


Economy 


5430 to°6 30 


F. O. B. Detroit, plas 
freight and delivery. 
Bumpers and spare 
tire extra at low cost. 


and contributed to its growth. 


accelerated the pace and progress of this country 


Those who write the record of the past quarter 


living — of thinking — of doing! 


of a century agree that the coming of the low- 


priced automobile changed our whole manner of 


Coincident with greater and greater demand 


great value to the nation. 


for the Ford was the building of a vast industrial 
organization for its manufacture. The small brick 
shop became a series of plants covering thousands 
of acres, in every part of the world. The fruits of 
larger production are improved quality and crafts- 
manship, lower costs to the public, higher wages 


to the worker, and an industrial “back-log” of 


The Ford car of today is better because of 


the experience gained in making the millions of 
Ford cars and trucks that have preceded it. There 
is no substitute for time and experience. Ford 
materials and Ford methods are the product of 
both. The Ford name is built upon them. Today’s 
Ford car, in everything that goes to make a good 


automobile, is unquestionably the great- 


est value in the history of the company. 





LATEST FORD BODY TYPE is the beautiful new Town Sedan. Longer, wider body. More luxurious. Ten-degree slanting windshield. 


Mohair or broadcloth 
ance Plans of Universal Credit Company ' 


upholstery. A choice of a variety of rich body colors. An unusual combination of beauty, comfort and per- 
formance at an unusually low price. See the nearest Ford dealer for a demonstration. 


AvuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


TODAY’S PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States Darr 
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Franchise Tax 


i| Of Texas Tested 


Governor Says Proposal for In-| 


Electrical Device 


Demonstration of Work- 
ability Held Requisite in 
Absence of Tests by 
Known Scientific Means 


IN RE. APPLICATION OF Harry E. PERRIGO 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2723. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 

Patent Office. Serial No. 78719. 

No appearance for appellant; T. A. Hos- 
TETLER for Commissioner of Patents. 
Submitted on briefs. 

Before Granam, Presiding Judge, and 
BLAND, HATFIELD, GarRETT and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 29, 1931 


Garrett, J.—The application in this case 
relates to ““Method and Apparatus for Ac- 
cumulating and Transforming Ether 
Electric Energy,” and embraces 36 claims, 
of which Numbers 1, 15, 21 and 32 seem 
fairly representative: 

1. The production and generation of an 
electromotive force from the accumulation of 
the ether waves of an unknown potential 
from the general field of ether wave electric 
medium. 

15 The method and apparatus herein 
described for collecting and accumulating 
from the general ether field of electric medium 
of unknown polarity, of ether waves of elec- 
tro-motive force, consisting in conducting the 
lines of force of the ether electric waves 
through aerials and within groups of broken 
circuits, and breaking up the lines of force 
then reversing the polarity of these potentials 
through the medium of polarf%ed resistances 

21 A collector and accumulator of the 
ether electric waves, consisting of wave in- 
ductive aerial plates, and terminal contacts 
in opposite wave transmitting positions. 

32. An ether wave transformer of electro- 
motive force, comprising an internal body of 
magnetic circuits, and an external body of 
increased magnetic intensity, to the internal 
body, and having an air gap between, in- 
sulated means connecting the internal and 
external bodies of magnetic circuits, and 
conductors connecting the poles of the in- 
ternal and external magnetic circuits in pro- 
gressive degrees of electric induction, and 
polarizing and depolarizing circuits connect- 
ing the conductors from the poles of the 
megnetic circuits in series, and series of 
polarizing and depolarizing circuits connect- 
ing said series of conductors in reverse order, 
and polarized resistance coils in the air gap 
insulated from the magnetic circuits and con- 
necting electrically the series of reversed 
polarizing and depolarizing circuit from the 
magnetic circuits 


_ There are no references, the claim hav- 
ing been rejected by the Board of Appeals 





heritance Levy Probably 
Is Illegal 


TALLAHASSEE, Fa., May 6. 

Governor Carlton's veto of the inher- 
itance tax bill has been sustained by the 
Florida Senate. The vote was 27 to 9. 
“The constitutionality of the bill as it now 
sands is, to say the least, extremely doubt- 
ful,” the Governor declared. The consti- 
tutional amendment permitting an inher- 
itance tax contemplates that the State 
law shall be in harmony with the Federal 
act, he pointed out. 

“The bill allocates the revenue received 
under this law to common ‘schools,” he 
said. “Relief to the schools must be defi- 
nite and certain. The amount to be de- 
rived from inheritance tax is so variable 
and uncertain as to make it impossible 
to fix a budget in fairness to the schools, 
the State, or to the taxpayer.” 


Texas Contesting 
Federal Income Tax 


On Oil Land Lessees 


State Claims Large Losses) 
Will Result Under De-, 
cision That Royalties Are| 
Subject to Levy 


Petition for rehearing has been filed! 
with the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case entitled Group No. 1 
Oil Corporation v. Bass, Na. 425. Royal- 
ties from Texas oil and gas leases are 
subject to the Federal income tax, since 
they amount to a sale of the oil and gas 
in place, the opinion holds ‘(6 U. S. 
Daily 365.) 

“Shall the lessees of Texas public lands} 
be held subject to Federal taxation while | 
those of other States are held to be ex-| 
empt, merely because the Texas Supreme | 
Court has adopted its own peculiar con- 
struction of this technical feature of these 
leases?” the petition asks. “The State will 
receive vastly more from its minerals if 
its lessees are not subject to the Federal 
income tax,” it declares. 





Large Losses Claimed 


“Seldom has there been a case before 
this court in which the State of Texas 


of the United States Patent Office, who] has been as seriously concerned as it is 


affirmed the decision of 
the ground that 
lacking in utility 
tiveness. 


the examiner, on 


Assignments of Error 


Appellant's structure is a very elaborate 
one, there being 10 sheets of drawings. 
It would serve no good purpose to at- 
tempt a detailed description of it. There 
is a plate-like member carrying a quite 
complicated system of wiring, which is 
referred to as a collector, and a structure, 
called a transformer, which includes su- 
perimposed layers of conductors. There 
is also a rheosfat and load comprising a 
number of electric lamps. 


The claims as quoted sufficiently indi- 
cate the purpose of the device. 

Appellant has made several assignments 
of error, as, for example, that the Board 
erred in upholding the rejection by the 
examiner on the ground (a) that the 
claimed invention “does not conform to 
any theory which is consistent with known 
natural laws relating to radiated energy, 
electrostatics, electrodynamics, or electro- 
magnetic phenomena,” (b) that it was 
implied that to »ipport the application 
the discovery and development of “an en- 
tirely new world of unknown natural phe- 
nomena” would be an indispensable pre- 
requsite, and (c) that it was implied that 
the same kind of development and public 
manifestations as characteized other fields 
of discovery (such as radio) was deemed 
to be an indispensable prerequsite. 

These assignments of error are not well 
taken. Appellant's specification is long 
and complicated, and such explanation of 
operation as is given is expressed in lan- 
guage which, to us, as it appears to have 
been to the tribunals of the Patent Of- 
fice, is not comprehensible, although the 
physical Structure itself is capable of be- 
ing understood. The specification does 
not conform to any scientific or engineer- 
mg principles of which we have been able 
to obtain any knowledge. Should we re- 
verse the experts and grant the patent 
sought it would be a “leap in the dark,” 
so far as this court is conerned, and we 
would be entirely unable to say what the 
patent is really for, or what measure of 
protection appellant is recef#fing. We have 
no way of ascertaining whether the device 
possesses utility or whether it will do the 
things claimed for it. There is nothing 


shown us from the realm of science by 
which to measure it. 


Definiteness Required 


It is fundamental in patent law that an 

alleged invention, to be patentable must 
be not only new, but useful, and that it 
must appear capable of doing the things 
claimed in order to be a device of prac- 
tical utility. Besser v. Merrilat Culvert 
Core Co., 243 Fed. 611; Coupe v. Royer, 
155 U. S. 565, 574. 
_ The rule of doubt may only be applied 
in favor of an applicant where the doubt 
is a reasonable one—that is, one founded 
in reason and engendered by testing the 
alleged invention by known scientific laws 
and principles Ex parte DeBausset, 1888 
C. D. 66. 

Neither the Patent Office tribunals nor 
the courts may properly grant patents 
upon a mere possibility that a device 
might do the things claimed for it, and 
be useful. There must be definiteness. 
Neither the Constitution nor the Statutes 
contemplate the granting of patents upon 
theories, nor giving a monopoly upon in- 
tellectual Speculations embodied in de- 
vices incapabie of scientific analysis. 

The question of patentable invention 
ordinarily must be determined by applied 
Sclence, as understood by those skilled 
in the art to which the invention relates, 
and if one presents a device which cannot 
be tested by anv known scientific princi- 
ples he must, at least, demonstrate its 
workability and utility and 
the principles upon which it operates, 


Demonstration Offer Discussed 


No such demonstration here pears 
from appellant's application, or oth¥rwise 


Three affidavits are presented of parties | 


who claim to have seen appellant's device 


» ing. These affidavits, however, are brief, 
general in character, and give no de- 
scription of the device which affiants saw. 
Nor do they give any explanation which 
contains anything tending to clarify the 
terminology of the specification, or to ren- 
der the device measurable by engineering 
principles or known natural laws. One of 
the affiants states that he is “ a member 
in good standing in the American Society 
of Electrical Engineers,” but he does not 
attempt any scientific explanation of the 
device or its workings. 

Appellant's fourth assignment of error 

is: 
“The Board of Appeals erred in ignoring 

the applicant’s offers to demonstrate the 
operativeness of his invention and ap- 
paratus, and/or upholding the decision of 
the examiner on the ground of applicant’s 


the disclosed device is/State says. 
S Ac z | 28 - . . 
as a result of inopera- | decision of this court, if allowed to stand, 


in this cause,” a brief submitted by the 
“The effect of the present 


will be felt by the State for years to come 
and will cost the State and its schanaie | 
large sums. The progress of its university 
will be retarded materially, and its growth 
will be perceptibly slower as a result.” 

“If this court is to adhere to its present 
holding,” the petitioner argues, “the State 
of Texas, although holding its public 
domain as the successor to the republic of 
Texas and not deraigning title from the 
United States, and although the United 
State: expressly contracted with the re- 
public of Texas that the latter might use 
and enjoy its public lands as it saw fit, 
may nevertheless not enter ‘into the 
ordinary and usual contract’ for the de- 
velopment of its oil without being subject 
to control by the Federal Government.” 

State’s Royait~ 

“The State will receive vastly more from 
its minerals if its lessees are not subject 
to the Federal income tax,” the petition 
continues. ’ 

“For example, the tax on corporations 


| (Stats. 1929, chap. 763, p. 1489), has ob- 


State Supreme Court F inds That 


ect Is Not a State 


San Francisco, CAatir. 


CALIFORNIA TOLL Bripce AUTHORITY ET AL. 
Vv. 
BENNING WENTWORTH, AUDITOR, ETC. 
California Supreme Court. 
S. F. No. 14166. 

Application for writ of mandate to com- 
pel auditor of City and County of San 
Francisco to approve demand for pre- 
liminary expenses in connection with 
construction of bridge. 

U. S. Wess, Attorney General, Rosert W. 
Harrison, Chief Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Prank ENGLISH, Deputy At- 
torney General, for proponent California 
Toll Bridge Authority; Jonn J. O'TOOLE, 


City Attorney, Jonn J. Dartey and C. C. | | 
Cart ETON for proponent City and County | realized from a particular utility or Prop: | 


of San Francisco; Frank L. Fenton for | 
respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 22, 1931 


Waste, C. J.—The California Toll Bridge | in the constitutional provisions of 


Authority, created by act of the legislature 


tained an alternative writ of mandate re- | 
quiring the respondent, as Auditor of the | 
City and County of San Francisco, to audit | 
and approve, or show cause why he should 
not audit and appr.ve, a demand for i 
sum of $5,000, which amount, it is alleged, 


}has been appropriated by the board of su- 


pervisors of the city and county for the 
purpose of aiding in meeting the necessary 
costs of making a survey and preparing 
plans, specifications and estimates for the | 
construction of a bridge across San Fran- | 
cisco bay between San Francisco and Oak- 
land. 

A Gemand in due form for the sum of} 
$5,000 was presented to the auditer, who 
refused to approve the claim on the ground | 
that the appropriation is an illegal and un- | 
lawful appropriation of public funds, be- | 
cause it is in “aid of defraying preliminary | 
expenses leading up to an issue of so-called 
revenue bonds to the extent of many mil- 
lions of dollars under purported authority” 
of the act of the legislature above referred 
to, and therefore a violation of section 1, 
article XVI, of the State Constitution, 
which provides, in part: “The legislature 
shall not, in any manner, create any debt 
or debts, liability or liabilities, which shall, 
singly or in the aggregate, with any prev- 
ious debts or liabilities, exceed the sum 
of three hundred thousand dollars, except 
in case of war to repel invasion or suppress 
insurrection,” without first submitting the 
particular proposition to a vote of the 
people. 


Powers Prescribed 


In Act Defined 


The act in question, which marks a com- 
plete departure from the old system of 
constructing and acquiring toll bridges in 
connection with the State’s highways, de- | 
clares it to be the policy of the State of 
California to acquire and own all toll 
bridges situated upon or along any part of 
the highways of the State, with the end 
in view of ultimately eliminating all toll | 
charges thereon. It creates the California | 
Toll Bridge Authority, a public agency of | 
the State, the members of which are the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, director of 
the department of public works, director of 
the department of finance and the chair- 
man of the California highway commis- 
sion. 





| completely disposes of the question now 


|overwkelming weight of judicial opinion | 


| States having limitations as to the in- | 


| vide that the money needed for the con- 
| struction of the 


}On imported lace window curtains, com 


| 90 to 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 


The Authority has power under the act, 
for years has been approximately 12 per cent operating through the department of public 
or roughly one-eighth of their net income,| works, to build or acquire toll bridges and 
while that on individuals, normal and sur-|other toll highway crossings in the name 
tax, rises to at least 25 per cent. If a|of the State of California. When the Toll | 
corporate lessee knows it wlil not have to|Bridge Authority determines to build or 
pay one-eighth of its net income to the| acquire such toll bridges, it may authorize 
United States, it will bid at least from| the issuance, in its own name, of revenue | 
one-twentieth-fourth to one-sixteenth ad-|bonds to provide the funds for such ac- 
ditional royalty to the State. This would | quisition or construction, and fix the rates 
increase the State's royalty by from 33] or tolls on such bridges, and in doing so 
one-third per cent to 50 per cent over the| shall give due consideration to the cost of 
usual one-ei,;hth.” operating and maintaining the bridges, 
}and the amount required to meet the bond 


, Ace — 4 | obligations. 
Duty Asse ssments Re duced | The toll so fixed shall never be less than 


p Ins ¢ aw repo | Sufficient to meet the operating expenses | 
On Curtains and Re volve rs and the bond obligations. Bonds issued | 


under the provisions of the act “shall not 
constitute or be a debt or general obliga- | 
| tion of the State, and the payment of both | 
principal and interest of all such bonds | 
shall be secured only by the tolls or other 
revenues collected from the _ particular | 
|bridge or bridges or other toll highway 
crossings for which such bonds were issued, 
and shall be paid from such tolls or reve- | 
nues, or from such other contributions or 
appropriations as may be made available | 
under the terms of this Act.” (Sec. 10.) 
The bonds must contain on their face a 
recital ta this effect. 

Finally, it is provided that political sub- 
divisions of the State mentioned in the act 





NEw York, May 6.—The duty assessment 


posed of embroidered net, is reduced from 


graph 1430, tariff act of 1922, in a decision 
by the United States Customs Court sus- 
taining a protest of Marshall Field & 
Company, of Chicago. The curtains were 
classified under the first part of para- 
graph 1430 at 90 per cent. Judge Tilson 
concludes they should have been classified 
under the latter part of said paragraph, 
at 75 per cent. (Protest 85982-G-69563.) 
Sustaining protests, the court finds that 
certain imported reyolvers should have 





make clear | 


been assessed at 50 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 363, act of 1922, as side- 
arms. The collector's classification at a 
higher rate is set aside in an opinion by 
presiding Judge Fischer. (@rotests 59172- 
G-50832-24, etc.) 


may, upon the request of the department 
of public works, or of the Authority, ad- 
vance or contribute money, rights of labor, 
materials, and other property, toward the | 
expense of building, acquiring, and main- 
taining the bridges, and for preliminary 
; . =|surveys and the preparation of plans and 
failure to demonstrate his invention and| estimates of cost therefor, and other pre- 
apparatus.” liminary expenses. It was under this pro- 
It is noted that this assignment attrib-| vision that the board of supervisors of the 
utes to the Board of Appeals an “ignoring” | city and county of San Francisco, by reso- 
of appellant's offer to demonstrate. lution, appropriated the sum of $5,000, | 
If it be meant by this that an offer was|Which is the subject of the controversy | 
made to ‘the Board of Appeals to makc| now before the court. 
& demonstration of the device, it is suffi- “ae ° 
cient to say that there is no disclosure|Debt Limitation 


in the record which even suggests that . s ° 
any such offer was ever made to that Basis of Objection 
Following the enactment of the statute, 





tribunal, 

We do find that while the matter was|the President of the United States and 
pending before the examiner, and after|the-Governor of California appointed a 
his first rejection, an attorney for appel-|commission, known as the “Hoover-Young 
lant, on April 25, 1927, addressed a letter|San Francisco Bay Bridge Commission,” 
to the Commissioner of Patents in which|to make a study of State and interurban 
it was said: traffic needs across the San Francisco 

“* * * it is prayed that the examiner|Bay, with due regard to the needs of 
point out more specifically the defects re-|national defense and navigation. This 
quired to be corrected [in the specifica- |Commission rendered its final report and 
tions], and that an opportunity be afforded }recommendation to the President and to 
the applicant to demonstrate his inven-|the Governor, and the Department of 
tion, should such action be required by the | Public Works, at the request of the Com- 
Office.” mission, made its report and recommenda- 

There is, in another letter of the at-|tion of a bridge site to the California Toll 
torney to the Commissioner, dated Oct.| Bridge Authority, which latter body ap- 
| 81, 1927, a discussion of the affidavits above | proved the recommendaiton and author- 
| alluded to and a suggestion that a prjma|ized and directed the Board of Public 
jtacie showing of facts had been mbde| Works to make the necessary surveys and 





justifying a “more exhaustive considera- 
tion, of the merits of his alleged inven- 
tion, and particularly in view of his offer 


2 ; |to further demo 
in operation and who vouch for its work- | monstrate the invention to 


the Office, if an opportunity be afforded 
him for that purpose,” and the letter con- 
cludes with a prayer that: 

“e* * * final action be not rendered 
without affording applicant a full and 
fair opportunity to demonstrate his in- 
vention to the Office to the fullest extent 
within his power.” 

In the appeal to the Board there is no 
reference to the matter by assignment of 
error or otherwise, and the Board says 
“no such demonstration has been offered.” 

In the absence of any Stronger showing 
than the record contains of a bona fide, 
earnest effort on applicant’s part to se- 


| cure a demonstration to or before the Pat- 


ent Office tribunals, this court would not 
be justified in finding that the fourth as- 
signment of error is good. 








The decision of the Board of Appeals is 
affirmed. ? 


to prepare plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates for a bridge across San Francisco 
Bay as recommended. 

The Board of Pubile Works then made 
a@ request of the City and County of San 
Francisco that it contribute funds in aid 
of the cost of making the necessary sur- 
veys and preparing the plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates for the bridge, and it 
was in response to that request that the 
resolution appropriaitng $5,000, payable to 
the Toll Bridge Authority, was adopted 
by the board of supervisors, and the 
claim thereunder presented to the re- 
spondent auditor for approval, which ap- 
proval the auditor refuses to give. 

Respondent's objection rests mainly 
upon the finding of the Department of | 
Public Works, in its recommendation to | 
the Toll Bridge Authority, that the cost 
of the proposed bridge will be in the 
neighborhood of $75,000,000. Therefore, 
he contends, the issuance of revenue bonds | 
to that amount is not only greatly in ex | 
cess of the $300,000 limit placed by the 





Expense Involved in Proj- 
Debt Since Payment Is to Be Made Only 


From Revenues Collected 


f, together 
_ if issued, will|for the construction thereof, 
Coen hte ox tania of the State with nape A A ag eee ie 
neys t : 

of a not authorized by vote being, ne cane et te tee 
evecare ofthe wew thatthe nnguag ia 2 SS SO ae are 

}ment 0 e . 
of section 10 of the act already quoted |e ee te Coreen wneeel, 


!gether with the repayment of the moneys 
before us, and that the on of the | Fdvanced by the State, shall in all re- 
respondent can not be sustained. |spects be self-sustaining. we Re 
: | By agreement of the two States, e 
in this country is to ta et te Oe ny | eenllty of such an organization as the 
oF other forms of obligrolitical -subdi-|Port, Authority, and the validity of its 
caeoe or public agencies by legislative oe "Sree ae, een prestiaans 
sanction and authority, if such partcular sar tex Shae York, and now the Ohief dus- 
bonds or obligations are secured TT tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
payable only from the revenues States. After a close study of the pro- 
: Soe ‘ he proceeds of the visions of the act and an examination of 
erty, oe oe MN not constitute | the authorities, Mr. Chiet Justice Hughes 
Gebis of the ‘particular State, ‘political /save, 88 his opinion thet this legislation 
subdivision, or public agency _s —_— |to provide adequate tolls and charges for 
within the definition of “debts” as the | the purpose described, and the perform- 

lance of this duty may be compelled by 
any court of competent jurisdiction. 
While the opinion of the learned Chief 
Justice does not have the force of judicial 


curring of indebtedness. The decisions WE | 
shall presently cite clearly establish that 
to be so. 


a very distinguished lawyer and an emi- 
Precedents From Other Fe og Boog 


Jurisdictions Cited ‘Quotation From Ruling 


hile this court has had little occasion | aa 
to epanties the “revenue bonds” method |In West Virginia Case 
of financing public utilities and struc-} we are not, however, left without the 
tures, there is some precedent in this| qecisions of the highest courts of several 
State, and we are not without ample au | States on the exact question. In 1929, 
thority from other sections of the coun-| west Virginia adopted a Bridge Act sim- 
try, where the question has, on repeated] jj,- in its provisions to our Toll Bridge 
occasions, engaged the attention of ae | Act, the construction of the bridges to 
courts of last resort, notably, New York, | pe. provided for solely by means of or 
West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, and | with the proceeds of bridge revenue bonds, 
“\rkansas. We deem it only necessary, "| the particular bonds issued for any bridge 
support of the conclusion we have| >, pridges and the interest thereon to be 
reached, to quote from the opinions Of »aiq out of the tolls for the use of the 
the courts in those States, and from OUr jy iGges. The act contained a similar 
own decisions. |provision to that found in the California 

The Legislature of the State of NeW /|statute, that nothing found in the act 

York created the Port of New York Au- should be so construed or interpreted as 
thority under a compact entered into be-|to authorize or permit the incurring of a 
tween that State and the State of New | State debt of any kind or nature, within 
Jersey. A district was created embracing | contemplation of the provisions of the 
the greater portion of the City of NeW | Constitution of the State of West Virginia 
York and a part of New Jersey acrosS}jn relation to creating State debt. 
the Hudson River, and New Jersey passed; The act was upheld by the Supreme 
a similar act relative to the construction | Court of Appeals of West Virginia in the 
of toll bridges across the navigable waters |case of Bates v. State Bridge Commis- 
between the two States. These acts pro-|sion et al.; State Bridge Commission v. 
|'H. G. Nease Co., 153 S. E. 305. The sole 
question presented page Pio the sr gotend 

ses “shall be raised by the Port Au- tutionality of the act, it being urged that 
thority on its en obligations, secured | the power given the Commission to issue 
by the pledge of the revenues and tolls | bridge revenue bonds of the State for 
arising out of the use of the bridges. * * | ~ purpose of ap le ee 

itv j ions ‘ nd | bridges was an un 

a an a eee mee and | of legislative powers. The court held that 
aden cg ‘ id bridges |it could not be perceived what provision 
tolls arising out of the use of said bridg' sseatd ates hae 
shall be pledged to the repayment of the|of the Constitution was - a 
entire issue of bonds and other securities It is urged,” also said the court, a 


« CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts —_! 


bridges and incidental 


» 


‘ S—Action for breach—Condition precedent—Inability to comply with 
ee ane because of injunction—Divisibility of contract— 

A motion picture distributor could sue an exhibitor for breach of a contract to 
accept films without submitting the matters in controversy to arbitration, as pro- 
vided in the contract, where the distributor had been enjoined from acting under 
the arbitration clause in an action by ‘the Government under Ge Saapen Act, in 
which such clause was held void and the machinery for arbitration set up in the 
contract had by reason thereof ceased to exist, since the rule that an act of law 
due to the act or default of one of the parties cannot be relied upon as an excuse 
for his nonperformance of the contract was not applicable, and since the invalidity 
of the arbitration clause did not make the contract void in its entirety, inasmuch 
as such clause was separable from the rest of the contract. ; 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. v. National Theatre Corp.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3090, 


April 13, 1931. 


E— obile liability insurance—Misrepresentations as to past acci- 
hg insurance—Refusal of other companies to insure— 
Misrepresentations in the schedule of warranties of an automobile liability policy 
that no accident had been caused by an automobile = or owned “oo comaree, 
that no claim had been made against him as the resu t of - or ile oon ent, 
and that no other company had canceled his insurance or re use 5 0 issue ae = 
during the three years prior to the issuance of the policy, entitle 1e 
cnumrer 90 cancel the policy and avoid liability thereon, although the answers were 
inserted by the insurer's soliciting agent and the insured = not oon the policy 
and did not know that the misrepresentations had = ma we. ae a o agen by 
falsifying the schedule of warranties, made himsel a gd o > Eee at ne 
insurer, and his knowledge that the representations wore ee st " nn 
imputable to the insurer, in the absence of a statute prov ane : ae an uae 
the insured was chargeable with knowledge of — —— s mS: - policy an y 
retention of it adopted the representations upon which it was issued. 
Taylor et al. v. American Liability Company, C. C. A. 6, No. 5685, April 10, 1931. 
SHIPPING—Loss of cargo—Liability—Seaworthiness of barge—-Failure to securely 
en barge— 
ee eis ae ach a cargo of oil that it had only 2 feet freeboard was 
thy so as to comply with a warranty of seaworthiness where its hatches 
pe rae ss urely fastened when it was ready to sail so that waves during a storm 
pete dose and filled the compartments with water, causing the vessel to sink. 


Proctor & Gamble Co. v. Tank Barge, Hasler, etc.; D. C., S. D. N..Y., No. 102-288, 
April 27, 1931. 


—_—_—- 


ed 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


STATES—Public debts—Constitutional limitations—Toll bridge revenue bonds— 


Validity— 


Toll bridge revenue bon 
agency created by a statute 


California Toll Bridge Authority, a State 

: oone 96 Se it to construct Pa Ply = bg ag 
rovidi ry the payment o interest and prin- 

= is jeoue banda thanetss, Pronto hae of the particular bridge, for the construc- 
ti = isition ‘of which the particular bonds were issued, directing the Toll 
Brid : Authorit to fix a rate sufficient therefor, and requiring the bonds to recite 
ere comet ast constitute or be a debt or general obligation of the eieke and 
that “the payment of both principal and interest * * shall be ave - y yt e 
tolls or other revenue collected from the particular bridge” wou a Big 2 
debt of the State within the meaning 2 = eS ee eee 
on epee int to ee eda or revenue derived from property belonging 
the State without the approval of the Legislature or the specific epynevel < tae 
voters of the State, in violation of the Constitution, but merely erealed 5 eaeane inate 
dministrative body to carry out a declared nee ss ss 
Bridge Authority et al. v. Wentworth, Auditor, etc. (Calif. Sup. Ct. a y, 


566, May 7, 1931. 


Patents 


tiveness— 
PATENTS—Patentability—In general—Opera 
To be patentable, alleged invention must be not only new but useful, = it 
ust appear capable of doing the things claimed in order to be a device of prac- 
ti 1 tilt : rule of doubt may be applied only where doubt is reasonable, that is, 
onenl in reason and engendered by testing oe ——. by ee a 
¢ ranted on mere possibility that device mig o thin 
es erie mein is not granted upon intellectual speculations embodied 
in device incapable of scientific analysis; a device which cannot be — ~ known 
scientific principles must have demonstrated its weeny an = —— 
tes must be made clear; affid s 
iene meee eee ae when such affidavits are brief, oe o = 
description and no scientific explanation.—In re. Perrigo. (C. C. P. A. + 


Daily, 566, May 7, 1931. 


—__ 


tiveness— 
PATENTS—Patentability—In general—Opera - s .. . 
Court cannot reverse Board for ignoring applicant's offer to - menaernee ayer 
tiveness when record does not contain bona am, heoest cee op oo 
cure demonstration.—In re. Perrigo. (C. C. P- A.) Ss. , , : 


PATENTS—Accumulating and transforming ether electrical energy—Claims re- 


fused— 

Perrigo application for Method and 
ing Ether Electrical Energy, claims 1 
6 U. S. Daily, 566, May 7, 1931. 


tus for Accumulating and Transform- 


Appare (C. C. P. A= 


to 36 refused.—In re, Perrigo. 


precedent, it does express the opinion of | 





F. DICKINSON LETTS 


The President has just announced 
the appointment of former Rep- 
resentative Letts, of Iowa, as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. He succeeds Judge Wendell 
Phillips Stafford, resigned. 


which says that ‘No debt shall be con- 
tracted by this State, except to 
casual deficits in the revenue, to redeem 
a previous liability * * * to suppress in- 
surrection, repel invasion, or defend the 


State in time of war.’ * * * It is argued that | 


the bonds authorized to be issued by the 
commission are debts of the State. Are 
these bonds a debt of the State within 
the meaning of said section 4, above 
quoted? The act expressly says in section 
12 thereof that nothing therein shall be 
construed or interpreted to authorize the 
incurring of a State debt of any kind or 
nature. The payment of the bonds is 
to be made exclusively from the revenues 
derived from the bridges. No other reve- 
nues are applicable. Taxation for their 
redemption in any form cannot be im- 
posed. The State cannot be compelled 
to pay them. The act itself is a part of 
the bonds as if written therein in extenso. 
The purchasers of the bonds are bound 
by the act, and cannot look to the State 
for payment. * * * 


Decision Showing Effect 


On Debt Limitation 


“The great weight of decisions is that 
bonds of a State or political subdivision, 
payable solely out of revenue derived from 
a utility of a public nature acquired by 
the money derived from the bonds do not 
create debts within the constitutional in- 
hibition against the contraction of public 
debt, but partake of the nature of pur- 
chase-money mortgages. [Citing authori- 
ties.] We hold that these bonds proposed 
to be issued are not debts of the State 
within the meaning of section 4, article 
X, of the Constitution.” 


The State of Alabama, in 1927, enacted 
a State bridge law authorizing incorpora- 
tion by the Alabama highway director and 
certain other officials for the purpose of 
constructing or causing to be constructed 
bridges and the approaches for public 
use on or connecting highways in the 
State. This law bears marked similarity 
to the California Toll Bridge Law, but 
its provisions go farther in providing that 
interest on the revenue bonds authorized 
to be issued may be paid out of a gasoline 
tax exacted and collected by the State. 
The Supreme Court of Alabama sustained 
the act in the case of Alabama State 
Bridge Corp. v. Smith, 116 So. 695. 

Answering the contention that the act 
violated the section (213) of the Alabama 
Constitution providing that “no new debt 
shall be created against, or incurred by 
the State,” with certain exceptions and 
prescriptions not relevant to the question 
before it, the court, in its opinion, said: 
“Our judgment is that ‘debt,’ within the 
meaning, the purview, the whole content 
of the constitutional provision, is that 
which the State in any event is bound to 
pay, an obligation secured by the general 
faith and credit of the State. Bonds that 
may be issued for the construction of 
bridges under this act will not evidence 
such an obligation—will not be so secured, 
The surplus of several funds pledged in 
the first place for the security of bonds, 
the proceeds of which have, or will have, 
been used for other designated purposes 
or of funds devoted to other specified 
purposes—these surplus funds, along with 
the right to collect tolls, are pledged for 
the security of bonds to be negotiated for 
the building of bridges. If these special 
funds should for any reason fail of realiza- 
tion, or should be exhausted in execution 
of the primary purposes for which they 
may be raised, nothing will be left to 
creditors advancing money on the faith 
of the bonds authorized but the right to 
collect tolls. There is no promise on the 
part of the State to pay in any event, 
there is no pledge that there will be a 
surplus of any fund; there is no pledge 
of the general credit of the State; there 
will be no debt within the meaning of 
section 213.” 

The general assembly of the State of 
Kentucky in 1928 enacted a statute known 
as the Murphy Toll Bridge Act, which 


has. been before the Court of Appeals of | 


Reenil of Tak Appeals 
Announces 


Promulgated May 6 


Lansburgh & Brother, Inc. 
23125. 

Where a taxpayer buys real estate 
upon which is located a building 
which he proceeds to raze within a 
short time thereafter with a view to 
erecting thereon another building he 
has not sustained a deductible loss 
by reason of the demolition of the 
old building. 

Macon Oil and Gas Company. 
No. 30146. 

1. Additional compensation of offi- 
cers and employes for services in prior 
years held reasonable and proper and 
deductible from corporation's income 
for year in which paid. 

2. Losses claimed by reason of al- 
leged wothlessness of oil and gas 
lease, disallowed for lack of evidence. 

3. Held that under the provisions 
of section 204(c)(2) of the Revenue 
Act ef 1926, the depletion deducted 
as to oil and gas properties may not 
be based on the profits received from 
the sale of the properties themselves. 


Docket No. 


| Adirondack Securities Corporation. Docket 


No. 37110. 

The petitioner 
stock which he 
$18.500. The proof shows that the 
petitioner was not a dealer in se- 
curities and he was not, therefore, 
entitled to deduct from income an in- 
ventory loss. 

The evidence fails to support peti- 
tioner’s contention that the stock was 
ascertained to be worthless at the 
end of 1925. 


$1 
for 


inventoried at 
had purchased 


meet | L 
| provisions. 
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In Four Actions 


Constitutionality of Act and 
Right of State to Demand 
Certain Information Are 
Questioned in Suits 


AusTIN, Tex., May 6. 
Four test suits involving the Texas 
franchise tax are now pending in the 
Federal and State courts, according to a 
recent statement by the Texas Attorney 
General's Department. The constitution- 
ality of the act and the right of the 
Secretary of State to demand certain“in- 
formation are questioned. The statement 
follows in full text: 


Under date of May 1, 1931, Temple Trust 
Company, a banking corporation, located 
at Temple, Tex., filed a mandamus pro- 
ceeding in the Supreme Court against 
Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum, Secretary of 
State, in order to com 
a certain sum in payment of its fran- 
chise taxes, which sum is a lesser sum 
prey Mrs. McCallum claims is due the 

ate. 


Contention of the Bank 
The contention of the bank is that the 


| franchise tax laws, as passed by the 41st 


Legislature with reference to corpora= 


; tions, is unconstitutional in certain re- 


spects on the ground that the same is 


= | discriminatory, arbitrary, and takes prop- 
the act violates the letter and spirit of | 
section 4, Article X, of the Constitution, | 


erty without due process of law, and by 


reason thereof the Secretary of State * 
| has no power to exact any sums from 


corporations under the unconstitutional 


Many other corporations have paid 
their franchise taxes under protest and 
have refused to file with the Secretary 
of State sworn reports, as provided in 
the new franchise tax law above men- 
tioned. The particular portion of such 
law which they object to is the provision 
that requires them to give all their as- 
sets, liabilities and net profits. 


Call Law Unreasonable 

They contend that the law in that re- 
spect and the rules laid down by the Sec- 
retary of State are arbitrary, unreason- 
able, and it was not the Legislature’s in- 
tent to require them to give this confi- 
dential information to the Secretary of 
State for the purpose of becoming a 
permanent record in that office. 

Attorney General James V. Allred is 
now preparing to bring proceeding in the 
nature of a mandatory injunction, com- 
pelling them to file such reports and also 
asking for the 10 per cent penalty on the 
amount of their taxes, which the State 
alleges to be due as a penalty for failure 
to file such reports in compliance with 
the law. 

These now make four suits pending in 
the State and Federal courts, some of 
which attack the constitutionality and 
others of which are brought for the pur- 
pose of construing this law. 


Kentucky for interpretation in several 
cases. In Estes v. State Highway Com- 
mission, 29 S. W. (2nd) 583, the court 
said, at page 585: “A reading of that 
chapter shows that the main idea running 
all through it is that the State Highway 
Commission may sell bonds to obtain the 
necessary funds to construct such bridges 
and, as security for the Payment of the 
bonds so issued, may pledge the tolls. re- 
ceived from such bridges as security. * * * 
The mere fact that they [the bonds] are 
executed in the name of the common- 
wealth under its seal, and attested by th 


pel her to accept, 


e 
Secretary of State, does not make then 


obligations of the commonwealth to any 
greater extent than expressed in the acts. 
* * * the debt created is not an obliga- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
and is not payable otherwise than out of 
the tolls.” The court then proceeds to 
cite cases, among them the case of the 
City of Bowling Green yv. Kirby, 220 Ky. 
839, 295 S. W. 1004, and Klein v. City of 
Louisville, 224 Ky. 624, 6 S. W. (2nd) 1104, 
which support its decision. 

The State of Arkansas in 1927 Passed g. 
law providing, among other things, for 
the construction of toll bridges. The act 
provided, in part, that the State Highway 
Commission was authorized to construct 
and operate toll bridges on the State 
highway system and to fix the rates and 
collect tolls thereon, the use of the bridges 
to be free when the cost of construction 
is realized from the tolls, and when the 
bonds issued on the bridges, with interest, 
a paid in full. It was contended that 
the Statute offended the constitutional 
provision of that State providing that 
neither the State nor any city, county, 
town, or municipality in the State shall 


[Continued on Page 8, Colu 


mn 1.) 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 6, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gare 


|rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


John E. Stryker and John E. Stryker 


|Jr., of St. Paul, Minn.; Claude A. LeRoy, 
| Edmund H. O'Brien, of Washington, D. C.; 


Lawrence S. Paddock, of Chicago, IIl., and 
William T. Kniesner, of New York City, 
were admitted to practice. 


Patents 

No. 2726. Ex parte Beulah Wyatt _Phillipg, 
Improvement in musical notation. Dismissed 
for failure to prosecute 

No. 2728. Jacob J. Reusch v. Howard L. 
Fischer. Stenciling aparatus. Argument come 
menced by Mr. John E. Stryker Jr. for appel- 
A. C. Paul, for appellee, 
and concluded by Mr. John E. Stryker for 
appellant 

No. 2730. Ex parte Thomas £. Murray. 
Improvement in heat-conducting tubes. Are 
gued by Mr. D. Anthony Usina for appellant, 
and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent 
Office. 

No, 2733. Bassett M. Coffee v. John L. Creve 
eling. Electric systems. Argued by Mr. Will- 
iam T. Kniesner for appellant, and submitted 
on brief by appellee. 

No. 2735. Ex parte Joseph G. Swain. Im- 
provement in tire-rim construction. Argued 
by Mr. J. Ralph Barrow for appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent 
Office. 


Journal of the Court of 
Claims of the United States 


May 6, 1931 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
lims, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. 

Cases argued and submitted: E-493, E-353, 
H-222, The Delaware Tribe of Indians, by 


Mr. Webster Ballinger for plaintiffs and Hon. 
Chas. B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney General, 


for defendant. 
11, 1931: Congressional 


Calendar for May 
Reference No. “A", Pocono Pines Assembly 


Hotels Co. 


W. L. Chamberlin 


Independent Insurance Adjuster 


1004 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fleet Specialists, Companies Only 
“Since 1908” 
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Maine Business T C : C at caueaina te 1 because of ill health, | 
, cti i issi ut advance e date in order that a 
o onnecticut ommi 100 | ew appointment might be made and | For Guest Passengers 
Hartrorp, Conn., May 6.| confirmed at the present session of the | LINCOLN, NEBR. May 6. 


* 
Col. Edw. L. Tayl ,| Legislature. 
Of Fire Insurers | has Seon eaanune” wo aavaan ae een Governor Charles W. Bryan has signed | 


The change in personnel of the Com- 


L. Cross as a member of the, Public Util- | mission comes at a time when court pro- the bill (S. 15) which relieves motor ve- | 


ities Commission to succeed Charles C.| ceedings are about to begin in an action hicle owners from liability for injuries to 


* e 4 ] | 
Declines In ear Mvell. Sa — reappointed | to remove the Commissioners from office |8uest passengers unless caused through 
p ‘ p member. on charges of neglect of duty in not or-' gross negligence or intoxication of the 


ena a r appointed Prof.| dering the removal of grade crossings in | driver. 
— ‘ . Richard Joyce Smith, of Yale, to succeed | accordance with the law. Suit was filed Another measure approved is the bill 
Statistics of Foreign Com- | Mr. Alsop, but the nomination was re-| recently by the Attorney General on peti-|(S. 100) which permits fraternal bene- 
‘ ‘ jected by the General Assembly. Com-!tion of 100 petitioners. lficiary associations to issue policies with 

panies Show Reduction) 


From Amount at Risk and 
Premium Income 


By Wilbur D. Spencer 
Insurance Commissioner of Maine 


Statistics of foreign fire companies oper- 
ating in the State in 1930 show reductions 
of about 9 per cent from the amount at 
risk and the premium income of the pre- 
vious year. Business increased in all classes 
except earthquake, fire, hail, inland navi- 
gation and use and occupany. Fire losses 
for the same carriers indicate a decline of 
about 2 per cent during the same period. 


While the experience was favorable to 
the out-of-the-State companies as a whole, 
it was a trying ordeal fcr the domestic 
mutuals which only insure farm property. 
There were, however, no serious conflagra- 
tions or unusual individual losses. 


The number of fires, listed at 2,273 as 
compared with 2,485 in 1929, was the low- 
est reported for many years, partly due 
to the fact that fire departments are much 
better trained and more proficient in all 
respects than formerly, and many of the 
calls do not result in such damage to 
property as to require consideration. 

e There were 70 strokes by lightning dur- 
ing the year in comparison with 112 for 
the former season, and the damage done 
by lightning was $69,096 or about two- 
thirds of that incurred in 1929. Three 
libes were lost in one instance from that 
source. Only one of the buildings affected 
was rodded. The entire loss of life from 
fire for the year was confined to 20 adults 
and eight children, or two more than were 
destroyed in the corresponding period of 
the former year. 


- e 


Plan to Consolidate 
Readings of Meters 


California Considers. Single 
Bill for Each Consumer 


SACRAMENTO, CALir., May 6. 


The State Railroad Commission has 
started an inquiry into the matter of 
consolidating the readings of meters used 
by a single customer for gas or electric 

. service at more than one location. 

The Commission announced the pro- 
ceeding in a statement, which follows in 
full text: 

The Railroad Commission has instituted 
an investigation on its own motion into 
the matter of changing its rules respect- 
ing meter readings for gas and electric 
service by Los Angeles Gas and Electric 

' Corporation, Southern California Edison 
Company, Ltd., Southern Sierras Power 
Company, San Diego Consolidated Gas 
and Electric Company, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Company, and Southern Counties 
Gas Company. The inquiry involves par- 
ticularly the question of whether these 
rules shall be changed to provide for con- 
solidation of separate meter readings for 
the same consumer for billing purposes. 

At present separate bills are made out 
for each meter reading for an individual 
consumer who may be served at several 
different locations with gas or electric en- 
ergy, or both. This results in the same 

@ consumer being billed through the lower 
blocks for service at each separate meter 
reading. Objections have been received 
by the Commission from time to time from 
consumers billed in this manner for dif- 
ferent meter readings, and the present 
proceeding was instituted for the purpose 
of deciding whether a single billing for 
different meter readings is feasible. 

The matter has been set before Com- 
missioner Fred G. Stevenot in the court 
room of the Commission at Los Angeles | 
on May 28. 

, Sema 

The Duke Power Company recently filed 
in the Federal court in South Carolina a 
petition for an injunction against an or- 
der of the South Carolina Railroad Com- 
mission requiring the company to con- 
solidate the readings of meters serving 
two separate factories owned by the same 
company. (A summary of the petition and 
the full text of the Commission’s order 
were printed in the issue of April 30.) 


Refunded Premiums 


Held Not Taxable 


Fire Insurance Funds’ Im- 
pounded in Missouri Exempt 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 6. 

Amounts refunded to Missouri policy- | 
holders as a result of the recent fire in- 
surance rate litigation may be deducted 
by fire insurance companies in determin- 
ing premium taxes, according to a recent 
ruling of Special Counsel G. C. Weatherby 
of the Attorney General's office. 

Premiums being impounded in the pres- 
ent rate litigation are not subject to tax 
at this time, Mr. Weatherby ruled, be- 
cause the ownership of these funds has 
not yet been judicially determined. The 

o opinion, submitted to C. E. Nelson, Actuary 
‘of the State Insurance Department, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Nelson: Your letter of the 
23d instant to Gen. Shartel in which you 
ask his opinion on the right of stock fire | 
companies doing business in Missouri to} 
deduct for tax purposes from premiums 
received in Missouri all amounts refunded 
to policyholders under the recent litiga- 
tion over the 10 per cent reduction order; 
also as to whether the companies must 
pay tax on the impounded premiums in 
the present rate litigation, received 

Under the language of section 5979, R. 
S. Mo., 1929, fire insurance companies 
are entitled to credit for “canceled or 
return premiums,” actually paid during 
the year in this State. This would, en- 
title all companies to take credit for tax 
purposes for all premiums returned and 
actually paid during the current year. | 

As to the moneys impounded in the} 
present rate litigation, we do not think 
they are subject to tax, for the reason 

¢ that until the litigation is ended it is 
not known to whom the money belongs. 
While it is true the companies collect 
and receive this money in the first in- 
stance, yet it is only by permission of 
the court upon condition the money is 
impounded by them with an offcer of 
the court. 

If in the end it is judicially determined 
the money, in whole or in part belongs 
to one or more or all of the companies, 
such companies will then be liable for the 
tax on that nf®ney. But until then we do 
not think any legal duty rests upon them 
to pay the premium tax on that money. 


Belgian Excise Levy 

An increase in the excise tax on gasoline 
refined in Belgium from 35 francs to 65 
francs per 100 liters, and the establish- 
ment of an excise tax on kerosene are 

® ‘Provided by the Belgian tax revision bill 
effective April 29, 1931. (Department of 
Commerce.) 
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Col. E. L. Taylor Is Named L Nebraska Removes Liability 
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Don't Rasp Your Throat 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
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not less than the American experience 4 Ruling in Wisconsin | Motor Fatalities Increase 
er cent table. ee ° © * 
P = | On Canceled Policies In Illinois During Year 
| Three-year Licensing Mapison, WIs., May 6. | SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 6, 


Town mutual insurance companies or-| Motor accidents i 

oes — o in TMllinois in 1930 
Of Autoists in Michigan ganized uncer chapter 202, statutes, are Caused 2,464 deaths, according to an an- 
not subject to the provisions of section | 2°MUCement May 5 by the State Depart- 


LANSING, MICH., May 6. ed i 
The Brady-Campbell bill providing for | 203.12 requiring the payment of a return \eranee or $00 fatalities over tb tessa al 


the licensing of motor vehicle drivers | premium to policyholders when the policy | 1929. 


Teocheace Wauiies ae eae Sener the is canceled before expiration, Assistant} The death rate from automobile acci- 
cenaniens tha Weems : CEs a a ist Attorney General Samuel Bryan has held|dents last year was 32.2 per 100,000 - 
by th S t : of S act is administered |in an opinion just submitted to the State | ulation which was nearly 20 | r Cent 
d e Secretary of State. Insurance Commissioner, M. A. Freedy. ‘higher than in 1929. / ” 
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| With Harsh 
Irritants 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Now! Please! Actually put your finger on 
your Adam’s Apple. Touch it—your Adam’s 
Apple —Do you know you are actually touch- 
ing your larynx?=This is your voice box —it 
contains your vocal chords. When you consider 
your Adam’s Apple, you are considering your 
throat— your vocal chords. Don’t rasp your 
throat with harsh irritants —Reach foraLUCKY 
instead ~Remember, LUCKY STRIKE is the only 
cigarette in America that through its exclusive 
“TOASTING” process expels certain harsh ir- 
ritants present in all raw tobaccos. These ex- 
pelled irritants are sold to manufacturers of 
chemical compounds. They are not present in 
your LUCKY STRIKE, and so we say “Consider 


your Adam’s Apple.” 





*TUNE IN= 
The Lucky 
StrikeDance 
Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday eve- 
ning over 
N. B.C. net- 


yee] e works, 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 































































preme Court of Wisconsin held that bonds 
issued by the city, payable from revenues, 
did not constitute a debt in excess of the 
limitation contained in the State Con- 
stitution. 

In the case of Fox v. Bicknell, 141 N. E. 
222, the Supreme Court of Indiana decided 
that revenue bonds proposed to be issued 
by a city for the acquisition of a water- 
works plant did not create a debt within 
the meaning of the State Constitution, 
and were not obligations of the city, but 
were pavable only out of a special fund 
to be derived from the income from the 
plant. A similar holding by the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina is found in the 
case of Brockenbrough v. Board of Water 
Commissioners, 134 N. C. 1, 46.8. E. 28. 

This court has not heretofore had oc- 
casion to pass directly upon the question 
whether or not revenue bonds secured 
only by the revenues of a _ particular 
utility acquired with proceeds of such 
bonds constitutes a debt or liability 
in violation of section one of article 





XVI of the State Constitution but a/| which have been discussed in this opinion.|°f the company. 


consideration of the exact principle} 


involved in the cause now before the court’ number of objections when asked to ap-|ing that the efforts of the bondholders’ 
will be found in the opinion in the case of! prove the claim fer the $5,000 appropriated | committees 
Shelton v. City of Los Angeles, 206 Cal.'by the board of supervisors. What we have|brought a motion that the defendants 

15 The water and power | already said disposes of the main objection| show cause why the original petition | 
commission of the city of Los Angeles pro- raised; in fact is fairly determinative of|should not be granted. | 
posed to issue certain obligations termed | all the points raised. But, it is argued,| —— 
short-term notes, under authority of aj the legislature cannot lawfully delegate to! 


544, 275 Pac. 421. 


charter provision, the notes to be paid 
solely out of water revenues of the commis- 
sion. In seeking to enjoin their issuance, 
a@ taxpayer claimed that the obligations, 
when issued, would constitute an indebted- 
ness of the city itself, and one incurred in 
violation of section 18 of article XI of the 
State constitution forbidding the contrac- 
tion of an indebtedness by a municipality 
in any such manner. 

This court held (p. 552) that the short- 
term notes would not be promises on the 
part of the city of Los Angeles, but would 
constitute acknowledements of indebted- 
ness on the part of the department of 
water and power, under which the city 
would not be bound to do anything which 
might be enforced by action, there being 
no liability on the part of the city in the 





wood Line as successor of the Gulf Pa- 
cific Line in agreement with The New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company, 
covering through shipments of canned 
goods and dried fruit from Pacific coast 
ports to Santo Domingo via New Orleans, 
approved by the Board July 23, 1930. 

Cancellation of the following agreements 
of the Calmar Line, covering through bill 
of lading arrangements, was approved by 
the Board: 615, Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, Inter-Island Steam Navigation 
Co.; 825, 1,147, States Steamship Com- 
pany; 827, Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, Ltd.; 999, 1,083, Oceanic & 
Oriental Navigation Co.; 1,028, Matson 
Navigation Company; 1,121, Klaveness 
Line. 


premises. In that opinion this court dis- 
tinctly recognized the fact that “the incur- 
ring of such indebtedness has been held 
elsewhere not to be violative of a can- 
stitutional provision such as our own sec- 
tion 18 of article XI,” citing cases, some of 


The respondent auditor specified a large 


a subordinate body or board, such as the 
California Toll Bridge Authority, the right 
to pledge the earnings or revenue derived 
from property belonging to the State with- 
out approval of the legislature or without 
specific approval by the voters of the State. 
It has not done so, The act creating the 
Toll Bridge Authority, and providing for 
the cost of the construction of toll bridges 
through the revenue-bonds method of- fi- 
nancing, pledges the earnings and revenue 
derived from the bridge, when erected, as 
security for the payment of the bonds, 
without any liability resting on the State, 
and merely creates a subordinate adminis- 
, trative body to carry out a declared legis- 
lative purpose. (Bates vy. 
| Commission, supra.) 
| While the parties to the controversy 


State Bridge, 





























Rate of return on property investment (per ce 





Receivership Hearing Set | 
For Bond Concern in Maine 


| AvucGusta, Me., May 6. 

The American Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany, a corporation organized in Maine} 
in 1910, but having its headquarters in| 
Chicago, will appear as defendant in a 
hearing in equity May 14 before Chief | 
| Justice William R. Pattangall, of the 
|Maine Supreme Court, to show cause why 
|@ petition for receivership to manage its 
| affairs should not be granted. 

The petition was brought in August, 
1930, by Herbert L. Weeks, of Whitefield, 
Me., and other bondholders. Hearing was} 
|held before Justice Pattangall at that 
} time and the case was left open pending 
\efforts of several committees represent- 
ing security holders to care for the assets 


| 
| 
| 


On Feb. 5, 1931, the petitioners, alleg- 


had not been adequate, 


icone 


|sought to submit it to the court without 
}action, under the provisions of sections 
| 1138 to 1140 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
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Decisions in Rai 


a 


lway R 


Continental Oil Co., portabl 


| 
ate Cases | 


And Complaints Filed Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | P 
has just made public decisions in rate} y 
cases and rate complaints filed as follows: | Mo.. 


roducts from Borger, Colo., Pampa, Tex., 
Enid and other points in Oklahoma, Coffey- 
ille and Arkansas City, Kans., Kansas City, 
and points zoned therewith to destina- | 


tions in Nebraska as unjust and unreason- | 

Fourth Sction Application No. 13968.—Ce-|able. Ask cease and desist order, the estab- | 

ment to New England Territory. Subject tO/jishment of just and reasonable rates and 
conditions named = Se peers epeticante au-| reparation. 

thorized to establish and maintain rates ON| wo 24336~—Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 

cement, in carloads, from points in the Hud- Company, Fort Smith, Ark., v. Southwestern | 


son district of New York, the Lehigh dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Binne- 
water, N. Y., and Rockland, Me., to desti- 
nations in New England without observing 
the long-and-short haul provision of sec. 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 


No. 23164 and Related Cases.—Independent 
Oil & Gas Co. v. Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way. 1. Rates on gasoline and other re- 
fined oils taking the same rates, in carloads, 
|} from Kansas City. Kans., to destinations in 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, and Ne- 
braska found unreasonable. 2. Rates on fuel 
oil and other low-grade oils taking the same 
rates, in carloads, from and to the same 
points, found unreasonable. 3. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future. 


Uncontested Finance Decision 


The Commission also made public no- 
tice of action in an uncontested finance 
case, as follows: 





| we have elected to treat it as an applica- 
| tion for a writ of mandate, following our 
}action in In re City and County of San 
Francisco, 195 Cal. 426, 233, Pac. 965. 

Therefore, let a peremptory writ of man- 
date issue to the respondent, as Auditor 
of the city and county of San Francisco, 
directing him to audit and approve the de- 
mand of the petitioner, California Toll 
Bridge Authority, for the sum of $5,000, 
duly appropriated by the board of supervi- 
sors of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, as set forth in the petition. 

We concur: SEAWELL, J.; CuRrTISs, 
Suenk, J.; Ricuarps, J.; Lanopon, 
| Preston, J. 


J.; 
J.; 


¥ 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8777, authorizing Legh R. Powell Jr. and 
Ethelbert W. Smith, receivers of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co. to issue not ex- 
| ceeding $4,000,000 of receivers’ certificates, se- 
ries A, to be sold at not less than 9834 per 
cent of par and accrued interest and the 


proceeds used for additions and betterments, | 


to pay installments of equipment obligations 
and unpaid taxes for 1930, and to reimburse 
| the receivers for expenditures made for these 
| purposes, approved 


Rate Complaints 


No. 23093, Sub No. 15.—Alliance Motor Co., 
| Alliance, Nebr., et al. v. The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, et al. Against 
the legally published rates applied to shi 
ments of tank-car loads of gasoline, 
sene, gas oil, fuel oil and other petroleum 





|ground that 


jinstalling in place thereof, 
board at Poteau, curtailing business to} 


Bell Telephone Company. Against alleged 


failure of defendant to maintain conditions | 
as to divisions of tolls and rates under terms | 
of contract between the parties in issue, dated | 


in 1923, and failure to keep accurate account 
of such tolls and charges and attempt on 
the part of the defendant to divide joint in- 
terstate tolls on what is known as the “‘Com- 
posite System" which is objected to on the 
part of the complainant not only because it 


jis in conflict with the terms’ of the above 


mentioned agreement, but also on the ground 
that it does not provide a just and fair divi- 


|sion of the interstate revenues, which contro- 


versy has lasted over a term of years. The 
applicant is a successor in title to the Poteau 
Telephone Company, whose rights were 
secured under authority from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Also 
of the defendant 
connections as to interstate business and 
a long distance 
toll 
which applicant contends it is entitled under 
the terms of it’s contract. Relief has been re- 
fused by the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma and by the District Court on the 
it had no jurisdiction. Com- 
plainant asks’ for a hearihg and an order 
requiring the respondent to restore the status 
quo including the physical connection at Ft. 
Smith, the removal of the defendant's toll 
board as to interstate business at Poteau 
and that all operating conditions be exactly 
the same as they were at Poteau and Ft. 
Smith prior to Jan. 2, 1928, the date on which 


{the defendant cut off the service of applicant 
and installed it’s own toll system at Poteau. 


P- | 
kero- | 


No. 24344.—Sub 1.—Sperry Flour Company, 
San Francisco, Calif., v. Southern Pacific et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable published rates on 
‘grain and grain products from points in Utah, 
and Idaho, to points in California and Arizona, 
Ask for cease and desist order, and reparation. 

No. 24402.—Farm Seed Association 


oes pono | 
in cutting off a cant’s | e : | 
erstate ne /Court held May 6. Upholding the valid- | 


of’ 





Wis., construction permit, change equipment 
and increase power from 100 w. to 100 w. 
night. 250 w. local sunset. 

KMED, Mrs. W. J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg.. 
license to cover construction permit granted 
Mar. 10, 1931, to install new equipment and 
increase power from 50 w. to 100 w. 

KMTR, KMTR Radio Corp., Formosa and 
Willoughby Aves., Los Angeles, Calif., li- 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
Jan. 23, 1931, for new transmitter and local 
move of transmitter and studio 

KGCU, Mandan Radio Asso., Mandan, N. 
Dak., construction permit to install new 
equipment, change frequency from 1,200 ke. 
to 1,240 ke.; increase power from 100 w 
to 250 w.; change time from unlimited to 
sharing with KLPM and move transmitter 
and studio locally. 

KPCB, Queen City Broadcasting Co., 225 
Pine St., Seattle, Wash., license to cover 
construction permit granted Jan. 23, 1931, 
for change in equipment. 

KPPC, Pasadena Presbyterian Church 
Pasadena, Calif., construction permit 
amended to omit request for increase in 
power from 50 to 100 w. 





Gasoline Tax Referendum 
Denied in Washington State 


O.tympia, WaSH., May 6. 
The 1931 law (chap. 140) increasing the 
gasoline tax from 3 to 5 cents per gallon 


is not subject to a referendum vote by | 


the eloctorate, the Washington Supreme 


ity of the emergency clause to the new 


act, the opinion denied a writ of manda- | 


mus which would have compelled accep- 
tance of the referendum petition. The in- 
crease became effective April 1. a3 


North America and American Seed Trade 
Association, Washington, v. the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, et al. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on sweet clover seed, 
from points in North and South Dakota to 
points in South Dakota, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, North Michigan, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Illinois and 
destinations beyond where rates are made 
on combination basis, and unduly prejudicial 
to and unjustly discriminatory against re- 
ceivers, shippers and dealers in sweet clover 
in the States above named. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just, rea- 
sonable, nonprejudicial and nonpreferential 
rates and reparation, 





basic scale prescribed for application in 
Western Trunk Line Territory “should in 
no event be higher than the eastern scale,” 
(that prescribed in Eastern Class Rates). 
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ST. PETERSBURG 
Florida 


Wound round 
resort. Famed 
hotels — Vinoy 
Park, Don Ce 
Sar. Shipping. 
Two railroads. 
Fruits, vege- 
tables. Annual 
retail business 


$24,970,000. 


One of 
2000 communities 
served by 


The NTATIONAL 
IN GROUP 


National Electric Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 





Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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| ditional information relative to the lines | eee re Be os be i 12 j03!% 10318 1034, | NY Cent RR cons 4s A '98........ abedeg = «15.95. @ 9412, 95, ‘ 
: | follows: | MBER occ ecc 1 3, 10734 | NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934........ abcdeg 6 101% 1013, 10138 ——— 

Carloadings dropped off by 730 cars dur-| The Oregon line, belonging to the Cali-| The Class I r&ilroads of the country| Amer T&T coll ds (a8 Sp---+++- bedeg 18 110: 110." 110% | NYC&HRraimp Se C 2013, (NYC) abodes $1083 105's 108%) | Recent scientific achievements which 
ing the week of April 25, as compared | fornia Oregon Power Co., serves the town | earned gross revenues of $1,078,680,915| A T & S F gen 4s '95............ abcdeg 29 99%, 9934 997% ae Saar oo Ben os Site Ge. cee é Sv th 821, | have increased the efficiency and reliabil- 
with the preceding week's total, and were | of Sprague River, Oreg., and crosses pub- | during the first three months of the cur-| A T & S F cv deb 4128 ‘48........ ab ae ke | | NY Ch & StL RR ist 4s ‘37...... abcdf 1 100. 100. 100 |ity of aircraft engines may result in the 
almost 148,000 cars below the loadings for | jic lands and tribal lands of the Klamath | rent year, a decline of 19.1 per cent when| AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58...... abcetg . & 7 97. | NYC&StL RR r5!sA'74 (n Co).... abcd 13 945, 94 94% |development and invention of entirely 
the corresponding week of last year, ac-| Indian Reservation. |compared with the corresponding period | At) G&t 7 Utncnit A igs “4...labed © 10 10014 100% 10014 | NYC&StLRR r m41,sC'78 (n Co).. abed 26 79% 79 =©78_~|new types of power plants in the next 
cording to a statement of the American! The line in Montana belongs to the|Of 1929, while during the same period] B & O ist 4s d July 1 ‘48........ abcd 1 35 35 33 | a — ae as > ms <n : seer iit 1151,/10 years, according to an oral statement 
Railway Association just transmitted to} Montana Power Co. and is used to supply |OPerating expenses fell off by 17.4 per | B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48.........+.. abed \ 15 10612 106%4 106% | NS otis ist & r 58 B '44...-...... abedf 10 106!, 10614 106%,|May 6 by Comar. C. A. Pownall, the chief 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The | light and power to the town of Ab-/| cent, according to a statement trans- | ° z ne ae) iS eee ee coon 3 7018 ious tg NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s '49...... abcdet 21 99% 995,  9958/of the power plant section of the Bureau 
statement follows in full text: |sarokee. It crosses lands belonging to the | mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com-| § & © co nen GS és pee. aaa ° 1038's 1073; 107%, | NY Ont & W Ry. a os ibis eneune a . : oni a4 srt of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week | United States and mostly in the Bear-| mission May 6 by the American Railway] B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000.......- abcd 9 101 101 101 | af a oor - ~ Saletan <0 12 107 106% 10674! While the problem of improving engine 
ended on April 25 totaled 759,272 cars.|tooth National Forest. Association. The statement follows in full| B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50...... c 30 103 103 103 | N & W RR imp & ext 6s '34.,.... abedefg 1 10412 10412 104'2| performance is constantly a matter of 
This was a decrease of 730 cars below the; The license for the transmission line in | text: _ cee ae pretees Sroae 2 i3se ica 3% | N & W RR ist cons 4s '96.......-+ abcdeg 1 99', 99'% 99's | striking a balance between various factors 
preceding week this year, with decreases | New Hampshire is the second license is-| Class I railroads of the United States| Boct @ Me RR ist 5s A C ‘67...... abd 6 9934, 99 99° | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s 97 SF. -.;... abedeg s = i287 * it is to be expected that aircraft power 
being reported in the total loading of all| syed in New England, the other being for | for the first three months of 1931 had a| Bkin Edison gen A 5s ‘49........ abcdef 6 107 107 107, . > ny - * imp tie A 2047... aaeaee 10 95%, 9512  9515| Plants will continue to reach new stand- ” 
commodities except coal, ore and livestock, | a power project on the Connecticut River.|net railway operating income of $107,-| Bkin Un G ist cns 5s '45.. scercee Sboder ; iit ai aa N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047.... - abedeg 1 111%, 111% 111% | ards of perfection, the engine specialist 
which showed increases. ' |The transmission line for which the li- | 098,448, which was at the annual rate of | Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 4128 (37 ¢ S io4it 10412 10412 | N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047........ abcdeg 4 104 103 103 | declared. Additional information made 

The total for the week of April 25 also | cense is now issued belongs to the Public | return of 2.07 per cent on their property | “< 7 aa ae ys cs ioee 17 1001, 100i, 10012 |NP Ry r& a.; ni eves os = rit ae ee available by Comdr. Pownall follows: , 
was a reduction of 147,607 cars under the| Service Co. of New Hampshire and in-| investment. In the first three months of| G N Ry Gvt gty 4345 '55..... - 8 103° 102% 103 ia. lor in & r%s B41... af 2 1131, 413!4 113!4| The trend in the future will be toward 
corresponding week last year and a reduc-| terconnects that system with that of the | 1930, their net railway operating income| C N Ry Gvt gty 412s '68.... a 7 100%6 100%, 100% | are Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s °46.. abcde 3 108%, 108% 108%%|/ an increase of hor i Samad 
tion of 292,613 cars below the same week | Twin State Gas and Electric Co., extend- | WAS $176,542,859 or 3.48 per cent on their | C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul (80......-. ‘ 3 oer? joes; joste | Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s ‘61 abc 4 (94% 9414 9414 | Dower plants, and the realizing of oe cues 
two years ago. |ing from the town of Lincoln to the town| Property investment. Gof G Ry r & gen 5s © 'S9 SF.... d 2° Si, Si, Si | Coe GS RES Soil 53237" ie.) anes 8 10334 108! 103'4 may contribute to the development of new 

Miscellaneous Freight lof Whitefish. This line for a distance| Property investment is the value of road| ¢ Pac RR Ist r gu 4s "AD eo. ccceees abcf 23 R+ isan ita | ne RR cons stpd $ 4s °48.... abcdeg 2 993, 99%, 993% types of engines as well as to the perfec- 

Miscell freight loading for the|0f 2.3 miles crosses lands of the United|and equipment as shown by the books| C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60.......... abet + sige iigsg 419%, | etm RE cons 4156 60;.......... abcdeg 5 106 106 106 tion of existing motors and fuels 

Iscellaneous | frelg & | States within the White Mountain Na-|Of the railways, including materials, sup- | Cent Ry N J gen 5s_'87............ aoe 65. .1065. 3° | Penn RR gen 4135 A '65......4.- abcdeg 18 102 1991, 10° ae 
week of April 25 totaled 313,513 cars, a| Ooo) porest ountain Na |plies and cash. The net railway operat- | © & O Ry Ist cons 5 (39. : abode 5 106% 106% 106% SR ge Sasa ong a+ ane abodes 2 10814 10814 108% Reduced Resistance Sought 
7 7 SU. jf sf a . 3 | 415s '92.... a 12 2 2 4 in 9 5 v ‘ 2 s 
aie tee year, ae rae cae Eee te a ing income is what is left after the pay- | © & O Ry ref & imp B 4¥j0 95...) ab 14. 101% gl01ie 161%, | Fenn BR soos ee eal coos abe 17 Mer. ‘gece ‘ose It is to be expected that renewed efforts 
corresponding week of 1930. It also was S SS Sees ee | % ORR ge “g o awe Somes 5 a Sei? ai Phil El ist & r 432s ‘67 SF.. abcd 1 10412 10412 1041, / Will be made to reduce the head resistance @ 
. : | equi i | Ch Bur Sk a8 Oe... 5. es 2 8 2 5s A ‘70.... abcef 5 109 109 109 i i 
a dcreae of Hosa care beiow the same| Modified Agreements ssid tse’ ceria M4) ER Re Sma Ra Rg, Ma FR AE RS SEATS a onde PA 11S plans gine o> that sped maybe 
week in 1929. | : ° Ch Bur 8 r 2/38 > My * | Read gen &, rT 4165 A ‘97........0. abe 7 1021, 1015, 102 | : ; “ler l 
i i Blo csssecseys, SOOUen 10 88 88 88 . ’ 7 to the perfection of - 

Loading of merchandise less than car- | f e e | Reports From 171 Carriers - - . Sy hae Eee  ahndee, 9 10234 10234 10234 Read gen & + Aas z = seeceeceee or ; 10042 i001. joi | or the dvoiennane fae eee 
1236 = : “<; saceien ak “this | ompanies re | This compilation as to earnings for the| C&Nw R ist&r is a My 1 203 — - oa” o ae’2 | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A 'S0........ abd 28 741, 7414 7412| metals for engine construction , 

: rs y , s | first quarter of 1931 is based on reports} Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s °88...... . 7 L 8 F Ry Pr L Se B '50........ abd 1 8734 873 873, | : < ; f 
year and 23,222 cars below the same week . ° ° from V1 Class I railroads rbemuctg 6) ee a a MF  sesit seats. iseie | StL SF Ry cons 41s A "78...... abd 27 6434 63% 64 fl Py rege .. wep ge Sie to aluminum 

y . It also was a decrease of 39,-| . W h Sh B d | : ta gu is 28 "63.06. 200. 2 StL SW Ry 1st ctfs 4s '89........ d 2 82 2 2 | matter of heat resistance be brought 
last year an It ] in oar total of 242,756 miles. Ch U Sta gu Ist 6198 C '63.....-.- abdf § 115 115 115 StP M & M Ry M ex 1 (as) 4s "37,. abcdetg 1 9812 9812 9812/ out, the limit of horsepower on th i - 
ee ano ie ey Cae Vee | | Gross operating revenues for the first) Cin U Ter Ist 412s A 2020...... save ab 7 106, 105, 106, | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ‘43 abf 9 95 95 95. | cooled motor b or "ae ee 

0. as | three months of 1931 totaled $1,078,680,915, | CCC & StL r & imp 41s E '77.. abd 6 98% 98% 9874 | So Bell T & T ist 5s '41 SF...... abe 1 105% 10534 10534 | 5, “ may be raised. The need 

Coal loading amounted to 112,806 cars, | | A 3 h Clev U Ter gu Ist 512s A '72...... abcf 2 110% 110% 110% | 2° Boe conv (expd) deb 5s '34.... abd 3 103 10234, 1023,|10r more power possibly will cause addi- 
1,813 cars above the preceding week but: Accords Between C ders | period in 1900 ota decane af 18.2 per| CaY UO Ter gu ist tiie O “Ty...... abot 4 1044 104 = 104%4 | So Pac 40 yr Cer 1928 412s ’68.... ab 2 94 94 94 | tional effort to be paid to the liquid- 
26,781 cars below the corresponding week | ee a Goeretion aeeme ta” as first Gol &S0 Ry r & oot aust. aba 2 10134 10114 101% (oie oS ee ee i one 14 ase ga® gaat Cooled engine, if such a material is not 

, s D o : ° s ‘0 o Ry 28 (Gd soos 5 | S Pac C P coll 4s "49 due Au 4 ‘ y i 
last year, and 51,855 cars under the same Regulating Movement of |three months of 1931 amounted to $857,- | D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s : or. pr ened * oi ee! ore S Pas Gra kines iat ace a as abcdt 12 100', 100 1001. discovered. 
week in 1929. Various Cl f Freight | 72:23 compared with $1,038,845,711 for | Se eS. ks... ae B 103% 103%, 103%, | S Pac San F Term 4s '50.. abd 1 94%, \94%, 9474| Improvement of fuels during the last 

Forest Products arious Ulasses OF Freig tthe same period one year ago, or a de-| Det Ed gen & ref 56 A '49......., abd 2 ie i oe | oe ee eS ee srcg"s Se 19% erie - years has increased the power output. 

Forest products loading totaled 36,642 Are Submitted crease of 17.4 per cent. Det Ed gen & ref 442s "61 D. ab 2 103%4 103%4 103% | &> Ry dev & gen 4s A '56........ ab Sa” a gi | Of engines from 10 to 15 per cent for a 

i f 1.461 below th . Class I railroads in the first three | Duquesne Lt Ist 412s '67. abed 1 1045, 10442 10453 | So Ry dev & gen 6498 A '56........ ab 4 110% 110% 11014|Motor of a given cylinder displacement. 
cars, a reduction of 1, cars below the ce ce a : : : Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36...... abed 9 11034 1105 11053 | So Rv dev & gen 6s A '56 ab 4 10534 105%, 1053,|Not only has the use of ethyl ; 
preceding week this year. This also was ae E months of 1931 paid $82,027,350 in taxes, Gt Nor Ry gen 512s B ’52.. abcd 1 1085, 1085, 1085, Stan Ton of noe Web Ata Si a 85 973, 971, 9714 | laved . “ se etny gasoline 
a reduction of 26,027 cars under the same|,, The Shipping Board has just made pub-|compared with $88,166,570 for the same| Gt Nor Ry gen 4128 E '77........ abed 1 97% 97% 97's | Tenn EP ist & r 6s ‘47 SF........ d 4 107%, 107° 107 7| Paved a part in this progress, but im- 
week in 1930 and 38950 cars below the| lic a number of agreements between ship-| period in 1930, a decrease of 7 per cent.| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s '40.... d 1 112) 112, 12. | T&P Ry Ist cons (Ist) 5s 2000.... abdf 12 110% 110 “| of the raw fuel also has taken 
corresponding week two years ago. ping companies, filed in compliance with |For the month of March alone the tax bill| Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s “ye is 10 10538 1042 10530 | Tex&P Ry g&r 5s B 'W7.......... abd 1 92%, 9214 9214 | Place. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,367 cars, an| the Shipping Act of 1916, as follows: of the Class I railroads amounted to $27,- | Hore ee ey et oe eee ee es, abedefg —-7-:'10014 1004 10014 | Tex&F Ry gar 5s C 79.......... apd @ 103 1037 103. | Life of Engines Increased 
increase of 1,949 cars over the week before | _ 83-1Bermuda and West Indies Steam- | 863,521, a decrease of $2,196,510 under) 11 Gen RR coll Tr 4s ’52........ ... be FO ay, | Oe G8 Oe © Se W.....-....5, a 4 9815 981 981,| The life of engines used in naval avia- 
but 6,004 cars below the same week in|Ship Company, Ltd., with Anchor Lame, | See the previous year. IC RR C StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A ’63 ab 12 832 «37 ogg 7 | Un Pac RRist&Land Grant 4s ‘47 abedefg 12 :100!, 10014 10012/ tion has been extended very noticeably 
1930 and 44,759 cars under the correspond- | Cuosed kane, eg Line, Atlantic | vey Swe Class i railroads epereted at oe Sete ae ‘i Cc '63 chotute 3 103% 103% 103% | eo = nace! Jul — “ mn wie 101i since the immediate postwar period. Lib- 
ing week in 1929. ransport Line an nite Star Line: Re-|a loss in the first three months o ’ . : : 4s °36 abd 13 971 97 9714 | Be ee oe See Ne 5; 1 35, \erty engines developed during the World 

Sone loading amounted to 6,215 cars, a| Quest for Board approval of substitution | of which 16 were in the eastern, 9 in ay 6 rem Ry nan = 60..-... 4 1 9534 9545 95% | ic ae BP ant teat ll 7 wae ini iit’ | War required an overhaul about every 75 
decrease of 167 cars below the preceding ‘= poser . ae < West — and 27 in the western dis- eS eS Oe fan's 5 2 108% 108% 108% | ve Ry Ist 55 A. “62... abed 1 106% 106%, 104, | hours; a major overhaul of the air-cooled 
; t “Rages ig ¢ eamshi ompany, Ltd., fo ¢ 2. | trict. ings Co st 5s oo = | Wabash 1st 5s °39.... ance : 2 2 ines : & 
week this year and 3,714 cars under last |) Seumakin Soca gg tye ‘ Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’65.. abcdefg 7 109 10812 1082 | Wabash RR 2nd 5s '39............ ats 2 101 101 101 — used in the Navy today takes 
year. It also was 6,490 cars below 1929. ae aera Gain ‘ ein | -Operating Income in March Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '5l........ a 3 ie ee seers Wabash Ry r é& gen 4138 C "78.... abd 16 65% 65 65 | Place only once in 225 hours. 

in S L s s < ailr Louis G & E lst & r 5s A ’52.... & ae 4 ~-t | Wash D C Term Ist 3's °45...... abcdf 1 92! 92! 92: As the aircr i i , i 
Grain Shipments Liverpool, London and Glasgow to ports| 145°) 1, 7allmoads for the month of | Couls & Jeff Bri Ist 4s '45........ at 2 9414 9474 9414 | West El deb 5s '44...........00000. d 1 106” 106° 106 | perfor res snes ne eens 

Grain and grain products for the week |in the Leeward and Windward Islands|M@rch had a net railway operating in-| fa’ N RR unif 48 40.00.0000... abcdeg 7 (99% 9912 99% | West Mary RR Ist 45 52.......... d 4 79%, 79 793, | Performance, it has increased in reliabil- 
totaled 37,449 cars, a decrease of 2,166 cars| (including Virgin Islands), with trans- |°™M® Of $45,905,754, which, for that month, | 1 & N RR Ist & r 5125 A 2003..., abcdeg 3 108% 104% 1044 | W Penn Pow Ist Ss E '63........ abed 10 109 109 104 | ity. Forced landings attributed to trouble 
below the preceding week of this year and| shipment at New York. This agreement | “25 ®t the annual rate of return of 2.22, L & N RR Ist & r 5s B 2003... abcdeg ; ae W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361............ ab 3 92% 92%  §23,| With the engine itself now are remark- 
1,329 cars below the same week last year | was approved by the Board June 26, 1923,|Pe™, cet on their property investment. | lL & N ORR ist & 1 thas 0 2003.. Sores = 1) 9614 9614 9614 United States Government Bonds | ably scarce in contrast with the amount 
‘but 571 cars above the corresponding week |The modification requested is to record|/% March, 1930, their net railway operat-| Ten RR Lou Cin Lex g 41,8 ‘31 abcdeg 1 100% 10033 100% (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) |of difficulty caused by details of the in- 

17 ¥ istri . ,.|ing income was $61,188,819, or 3.02 ‘per Ed ist & r 414s D 68 SF...... abd 1 10234 10234 1023, 4 |Stallation. Materiel failures are dimin- 
two years ago. In the Western districts | the Bermuda and West Indies Steamship | t Met a imp lke 79 ab 5 10153 10112 10154 States Sales High Low Last | ishing constantly di eam 
Beem, Rating of grain and grein products \Company, Lid. ss succedsor of Quebec | “°C; rati ; h h MITER & Lea ist eB ti... d 26 103 10212 103 | Ist Lib Loan 319s 32-47..... veeee abedefg ~ 96 101.31 101.29 101.30 | ity of constructic % a sae = oe 
amounted to 24,386 cars, a decrease of| Steamship Company, Ltd. |p arom operating revenues for the month | Sap & & 5 6 BR ist cons 4: “36 4 2 85 85 85 | Ist Lib Loan 414s 32-47.......... abedefg 61 103 102.29 103 | 18 nstruction will carry this pro- 
756 cars compared with the same week| 533-1—Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with |! March amounted to $376,148,849 com-| Fk « T RR Pr L 5s A '62..-.. abd 4 9814 98 981, | 4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38.......... abcdefg 69 104.4 104.1 104.4 ;gram forward in the future. 
last year. |Panama Mail Steamship Company: Pro-|P&@%ed with, $452,953,789 in March, 1930, a| Mm K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62.. abd 5 831g 83% 831, | U S of A Treas 4148 47-52..... iil abedefg -21-—«:102.10 102.10 102.10] Seigennines Mekiniiititin 

Livestock loading amounted to 23,148| poses modification of canetenal Soaeoun i | decrease of 17 per cent. Operating ex-| Mo Pac RR Ist & 1 5s F '77...... d 11 84, 83% 83% | U 8 of A Treas 48 44°54........+. abedets segs 152 ise | ‘ ag & ibiliti 
cars, an increase of 1,144 cars above the|by the Board Sept. 7, 1927, between Pan- | Pemses in March totaled $291,581,961, com-| Mo Pac RR ist & r 59 Go" --++ Bae 81084844 «|: US of A Treas 3%8 40-43 June.. abedefg 15 101.25 101.25 101.25 a to ee ers possibilities for im- 
preceding week this year but a reduction|ama Mail Steamship Company and Gulf |P@7ed with $351,468,516 in the same month a. © in Ges mee Cae ss... 16 101 101 101 | US of A Treas 339s 41-43 Mar.... abcdefg 38 101.26 101.25 101.26| Proving the performance of engines used 
“of 4.235 cars below the corresponding week | Pacific Line in respect to through ship- | 1930. a decrease of 17 per cent. N Eng T & T Ist 418 B '61...... abcde C106 106 106: NUS ones nes Sees ened sate abedefg —_—30_102.1_ 102.1 102.1 | in certain types of airplanes, but the ulti- 
in 1930 and a decrease of 7,916 cars below| ments of inedible tallow from Gait cant Eastern District: Class I railroads in the | ——————> —— ica er eee ee a ere eee = a as to the extent of super- 
the same week two years ago. to Mazatlan, Mexico, via San Francisco eastern district for the first three saenene amounted to $142,605,592, a decrease of 2 R d D . l this ie Se ne ae — - 

All districts reported reductions in the} Approval of this modification is requested a gn had a net railway operating in- 20.2 per cent under the "same period in Radio Examiners ecommen enia ing possible—the first “ae vaditionel 
~_ a Se a compared to enable Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line to ae eas at ae ee aa = = 1930, while operating expenses totaled ; i power at sea level and the second increas- 
not only wi e same week in u articipate in thi | : ; . ‘ y hi i 
also with the same week in 1929. Loading {of the Gulf Pacific Line °°°°""| their property investment. For the same | $115,888,728, a © ot te Of Permits for Four Broadcast Stations | the speed st unusually ign abhoses 
of revenue freight in 1931 compared with , | period in 1930, their net railway operat-|, Class I railroads in the ; —a decision must be made first in regard 
ap te pl eagle lye Asa Railway Express Agency ing income was $99,145,105 or 4.22 per cent, ‘Tict for the month of March had a ne ie else to the types of operations planes are ex- 

: deli aa la am 293-1—Railway Express Agency, Inc.,|0M their property investment. Gross oper-|Tailway operating income of $6,081,354, pected to engage in. 
re Satin ts Jemonry. &; Bae Werte te) i Geisvihend seem Navigation Com-| ating revenues of the Class I railroads in |COmpared with $9,308,727 in March, 1930.! Denial of four applications for broad-| ering construction permit for 1.600, 1.652, | Progress in engine construction unques- 
weeks in April, D: : emer |pany, Ltd.: Requests Board approval of|the eastern district for the first three| Western District: Class I railroads in| casting stations was recommended to the | ea eee pO agg oe nl | tionably has been significant in the last 

1921 1930 1929 |substitution of name of Railway Express|™onths in 1931 totaled $545,186,250, a de-|the western district for the first three| Federal Radio Commission May 6 in re-| Galit.. license covering construction permit | decade, but, although both the air-cooled 
es te 50s 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 | Agency, Inc., for that of American Rail-| crease of 18.9 per cent below the corre-|months in 1931 had a new railway operat-| ports of examiners. Examiner Ralph L.| for 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580. 22,100. 460, 4,116, | and liquid-cooled motors have reached 
ee 2.835.680 3,506,899 3.797.183 | way Express Company in agreement cov-|SPponding period the year before, while | ing income of $34,317,131, which was at the | Walker, in a report No. 150, found that} 6,515, 8.630. 11,020, 11,080. 43,140, 11,208, high stages of development in contrast 
Soc FS388IF Baten «3835-736 | ering handling of express matter between | OPerating expenses totaled $431,367,558, a| annual rate of return of 1.84 per cent on/the application of the Canton Broadcast-| 16,000. 22,160 ke. 1.5 kw. Coastal wvrn city, | With a few years ago, additional progress, 

oa —__"____ ___""_""| Honolulu and other Hawaiian ports. This| decrease of 16.9 per cent under the same|their property investment. For the same| ing Co., for a new 500 watt station at | N. Y., modification of construction permit possibly in new directions, is yet to be 
12,251,758 14,888,144 —-:16,142,670| agreement was approved by the Board | Period in 1930. |three months in 1930 the railroads in that ee. — on Li tg for extension of completion date to Dec. | expected. 
bceeiagi imi nach Trier oso senna June 26, 1923. Class I railroads in the eastern district | district had a net railway operating in-| with unlimited time, was not in the pub- 4 ; ve 
’ ; ; a for air- 
“alj ; a mics i i -|for the month of March had a net rail-| come of $52,380,223, which was at the an-| lic interest. Examiner Printing Co., license W *7 
Calif orniz ss 561-1—Panama Mail Steamship Com-| {¢ nth | craft on 3,106 ke., 50 w. estern Railw: ates 
F rnia Bond Issue pany with National Navigation Lines: Re- wadt eae Gane of oe com- se rate A oe = In a second report No. 151, Examine: El-| “Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Wayne. N.. J. A Ord ay Rate 
1 = uests Board’s approval of eliminati of wi ,760 | in March, 1930. eir property inv 2 ie er W. Pratt found that the applica-| new construction permit for frequency _be- , 
or Toll Bridges Upheld the name of Mexican States Line “from Income of Roads in South ee ae tte yay an tion SO Larimore, for ei cal expertunenent ee a * naeren anes 
; 3 4 i is ™ in the western district for the three-mon , 2 watt station at| : at 
; (Continued from Page 6.) cay sme tigeind ——. — S| Southern District: Class I railroads in| period this year amounted to $390,889,073, acai. — o oe ae only, was | Cn Eee Sele He venvenl Of oneclal ee — a 
ever Oan its credit to any purpose what- and National Navigation Lines, approved | the southern district for the first three}a decrease of 18.8 per cent under the| not consistent with Commission regula-| experimental license for 45 to 75 ke., 190 kw. jreport and order dealing with Western 
ever. by the Board Jan. 24, 1928, in respect to| months of 1931 had a net railway oper-|same period in 1930, while operating ex-| tions | _ Aeronautical Radio, Inc. Atlanta. Ga: |prunk Line Cl wi t 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas brushed | through shi ae ’ ; j ating income of $12,540,174 which was at|penses totaled $310,523,567, a decrease of : . | Jacksonvile, Fla.; McCrae, Ga., construction runk Line Class Rates, which modifies 
aside this contention, saying: “This ques-|2Tough shipments from Atlantic coast! tne annual rate of Cee ae | A default was recommended by Exami-! permits for 3,070, 3,076, 5.690, 4,164, 6,320 ke., | the original report in certain respects with 

‘ , Say 1€S- | norts to west coast of Mexico. Th di- ual rate of return of 1.43 per cent|18.4 per cent, compared with the same net int-to<not ae toe “ag : ee Bees 
t has b definitely settled POrts LO West ZICO. is mo eee a. ner Walker on the application of the In-| 350 w. Aeronautical and point-to-point |a view to “ironing out” discrepancies in 
ion has been definitely settled against | sation is requested because of discontinu-|°"€ .their property investment. For the| period in 1930. i i i i | aeronautical th i 
appellant, with no room for controversy| ance of service by Mexican States Line |52Me period in 1930, their net railway oper-| | For the month of March alone the net/| ternational Society of Radio Engineers, | °“eWA, Alaska Packers Association, Kodiak e rate structure which has come to the 
by many decisions of this court; the lat-|+) the Mexi ‘ ; ‘eo, |ating income amounted to $25,017,531,|railway operating income of the Class I| for an experimental station at Indianapo- | jsiand,’ Larson Bay, Alaska, license covering Commission’s attention subsequent to pub- 
ev. being Bush v. Martineau, 295 S. W. 9, = exican ports covered by the agree- which was at the annual rate of return of | railroads in the western district amounted | Js, Ind., in report No. 152. ae F. coneeruction permit Ser a7, 208. a8, 400. ne the original report. (Docket 
and the cases cited therein. It would serve A , |2.85 per cent. Gross operating revenues|to $14,525,188. The net railway operating | H- Hyde, in report No. 153, recommended) 900 iee., W. MORENSN ORS. PANE WOspOMs | NO, ), Part 2) 
no useful purpose to quote from them a a Mat ste some Compeny, of the Class I railroads in ra southern . = ‘of the same roads in Mirch, 1930 a default on the application of Kenneth | en Blectric & Mfg. Co., license | The chief modification is a “bridge scale” 
again, or to repeat the reasoning there] ¢ Holt. Lid. and P Pacific Line: | district for the first three months in 1931| totaled $19,120,062 Aubrey Taylor of Boston, Mass., for a neW | for aircraft on 1,584, 2,392 kc., 100 w. Special | Of rates intended to bring about a closer 
set out. Suffice it to that this act does Mnarl ¢ » ant anama PEE NN 8 eee reeeenrerenorene ee ee + etl ein station to operate on the 1,500 kilocycle | experimental service. _ relation on interterritorial rates to com- 
not offend against the Constitution in| B04’ approval is requested of substitu- CLASS I RAILRGADS—UNITED STATES channel with 100 watts night and 250| W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd. Garden | peting Mississippi River and Illinois cities 
ais seed” (Gennes ¥. wiadkwend oo of oa, Bame of The Booth Steamship | Rranth at aaron days OS. ee 7. Fee fee eee from points in Iowa. Practically half the 

ae : . ’ , - ° | s i . 7,437.5, 7, » 9, ’ a hee Ba 7 . A 
State Highway Com’r., 2 S. W. [2nd] 44.) con ani oar ee — ~ —- Total operating revenues ..... $376.148 849 $452°953 7b Applications received by the Federal! 10.930, 14,860, 14,875, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660 kc., | State of Iowa is involved in the readjust- 
Further citation of authorities seems un- Sang pore agreement | total operating expenses... 911581: "468.516 | i issi y 6 were made pub-/| 500 w. | ment, which reduces the rates somewhat 

lcovering through shipments of. shelled | Pp ®@ expenses ....... 291,581,961 351,468,516 | Radio Commission May 6 p | f 8.650 a : 
necessary, and we only briefly refer to| pai] 8 t Pee P p nde a) AIG 7 ee a a 27,863,521 30,060,031 | jie as follows: Wiley Post, license for aircraft on 8, from the original level prescribed by the 
other decisions supporting the now well-|P'82il_ nuts from Para, Brazil, to San) Net railway operating income 45,905,754 61,188,819 | : ox, || ae a ; Commission. 

“Fr Gecis Ss supp g Francisco via New York, approved by the| Operating ratio (per cent) 77.52 77.59 | Applications (other than broadcasting): WPDU, City of Pittsburgh, Pa., license | os 
establishing rule that revenue bonds is- ; . P tS SS aeet62 2s RSS LES CSA N CRE ORES TR 98 nn | ; covering construction permit for 1,712 kc., Commissioner Claude B. Porter, in a 
3 Board Oct. 2, 1929 Rate of return on property investment (per cent) ..........0+08 2.22 3.02 | Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Charleston, 5S. & Pp ss 7 a - 
sued by political subdivisions or public oe ee , ; Three months ended March 31. C.. construction permit for 3,070, 3,076, 5,690, | 400 w. Emergency police. separate concurring opinion, declared: “I 
agencies do not constitute “debts,” as used Gulf Pacific Line TOA) ODOMEINE PAVANUBE cicce-ccaesas saentaccseaa eens secs seaaek $1,078,680,915 —$1,332.555,118| 4,164, 6,320 kc., 350 w. Aeronautical and | Broadcasting applications: concur in all that is done in this supple- 
in constitutional provisions limiting the| 1287-1—Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with _— operating expenses ae 1,038,845.713 | eg eg Inc., porta- | pXO¥. Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods oo. a TepeNt, but the relied which the 
creation of indebtedness. In the case of |The New York and Porto Rico Steamship | \-, MLE ER ESS. aease eet #8 "O0n 44 ene | ‘igh |’ experi tal | Phoenix, Ariz., license to cover construction | reduced ‘bridge scale’ herein prescribed 
State ex rel. Morgan, Attorney-General, v.| Company: Approval of this modification is ee Sere lee _seacseernersqperhese eS hie 974 bate, enews of two special experimenta permit 1. ates new equipment granted affords to Iowa shippers is far from ade- 
City of Portage, 184 N. W. 376, the Su-| requested to record the Gulf Pacific-Red- 3.48 e, license cov- WRJN. Racine Broadcasting Corp., Racine, quate. Mr. Porter contended that the 
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. | Receipts | 
| Customs receipts ...........++- $1,546,181.41 | 
an eviewe Internal-revenue receipts: 
INCOME tOK ....cecccescccers 787,204.44 
Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
| QTE)’ occ ecscecvesecccescccs 2,277,703.10 
Di 1 oO M k t Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,475,680.60 | 
tscount anc  - | Total ordinary receipts .... | $6,086,769.55 
ivitv i Public debt receipts .......... 000,000. 
Activity Less Influential Balance previous day ....:... 305,.356,704.61 


_305,356,704.61 | 
$555,443,474.16 | 


During Year, New York | 


Institution States 


Total 


Expenditures 


| General expenditures $14,743,665.62 


_ Interest on public debt ....., oe tae | 
: Refunds of receipts .......... 254,825. 

New York, N. Y., May 6.—The credit | Panama Canal ey Suevab¥aewe'es 6,553.90 

policy of the Federal Reserve Bank Of) Operations in special accounts  1,545,679.27 
New York in 1930 is described as a less| Adjusted service certificate ooniae | 
i i - | MAM nn cc ccdcstevecsesececes .140. | 
en peal gee ag a a phe feaaeat Civil service retirement fund . 141,374.50 | 
nual report of the bank to e Federa Investment of trust funds .... 194,085.14 | 


a eon f tt t di ing | Total ordi dit $21,694,254.61 | 
e section o the repor iscussin ‘otal ordinary expenditures 694,254, 
cae eality follows in fu text: . Other public debt expenditures See 'be Se 
The discount and open market policy| Balance today —e 
of this bank during 1930 was probably a| 
less influential factor than in 1929. In a 
period of declining business activity the 
function of a bank of issue becomes as a 
rule largely negative and finds expression 
in the removal of obstacles to the free use 
of credit rather than the exercise of a 
positive influence upon the credit and 
business situation. 
During 1928 and 1929 the Reserve System 








$555,443 ,474.16 
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Increased and | 


Stocks Reduced 


Production of Motor Fuel 
Also Showed Gains in 
March, According to the| 
Bureau of Mines | 


Crude oil production increased in| 
March, accarding to a Bureau of Mines) 
statement just issued. Refiners’ demand | 
for crude also gained and extensive with- 
drawals from crude oil stocks continued. 


The motor fuel output showed a higher 


| daily average in March, it was stated, and | 


the indicated domestic demand for gaso- 
line was nearly 1 per cent greater than 
in March, 1930. Gasoline imports reached | 


'a new high mark, but exports were less | 


than half as great as in March of last 
year. The statement follows in full text: | 

Crude Petroleum: According to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
the production of 
crude petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing March, 1931, amounted to 69,397,000 
barrels, a daily average of 2,239,000 bar- 
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The chart, prepared by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
shows the annual growth of | 
world production since 1875 of 
various groups of basic commod- 
ities. The data is plotted on a 
ratio scale to indicate the rate of 
increase. 


Rise in Production 


Of Basic Commodities: 
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Service Activity of New England 


Power Association Explained 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 18 by 
Lewis G. Prichard, examiner for the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of | 
power and gas utilities, was begun in | 
the issue of May 6 and proceeds as | 
follows: 
Q. Was some other company to pay | 
an annual set fee? | 

A. The United Electric Railways Com- | 
pany, a railway company, was to pay an | 
annual set fee of $24,000, and the Rhode | 


Island Public Service Company, a sub-} 


fee of $12,000, in accordance with service | 
contracts. | 

Q. How were purchases handled by the | 
New England Power Association? | 


| ‘A. The purchasing department of the | 


New England Power Association in 1929 | 
consisted of one purchasing agent and | 
| three assistants and seven clerks and | 
stenographers. Future delivery orders} 
were made and copies of all orders were | 


had taken a number of vigorous steps 
towards restraining an excessive increase 
in the volume of bank credit. These steps 
included a reduction in the System hold- 
ings of United States Government securi- | 
ties from about $600.000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1928 to $140.000,000 in October, 
1929, and increases in the discount rates of | 
Federal Reserve Banks from a 3'4 per cent | 
level prevailing at all the reserve banks at | 
the beginning of 1928 to a 5 per cent level | 
at the other reserve banks, and a 6 per | 
cent level at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York in August, 1929. | 


Responsibility Increased 


These changes had resulted in placing 
upon member banks a greatly increased 
responsibility for the amount of Federal 
Reserve credit in use, as indicated by a 
growth in the bills discounted by member | 
banks from about $450,000,000 early in 
1928 to over $1,000,000,000 in the late sum- | 
mer of 1929. 

In the case of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York the increase in discounts of | 
member banks during this period was from 
$85,000,000 at the beginning of 1928 to a| 
high point of $440,000,000 in the summer | 
of 1929. Considering the increasing rates | 
which member banks paid on this volume} 
of discounts it may be seen that the pres- | 
sure exerted on these banks was very con- 
siderable. 

After the stock market had broken in 
the Autumn of 1929 and evidences of busi- 
ness depression were multiplying, it clearly 
became the duty of the reserve system to | 
remove this pressure, and the policy ac- 
tion of late 1929 and throughout 1930 may | 
be though of as a reversal of the action 
of 1928 and the first nine months of 1929. 

From October, 1929, to the early Sum- 
mer of 1930, the security holdings of the | 
reserve banks were increased to about 
$600,000,000 or approximately the same! 
figure as at the begining of 1928. Subse- 


|for the three-month period 
| tremely creditable showing in the face of | 


Registered for Month 


| 
Slight Advance Was Shown, 


In March Over Total for| 
February, According to, 


Federal Specialist 


By J. E. Walsh 


Industrial Machinery Division, 
Department of Commerce 


Industrial machinery exports from the | 


United States in March registered a slight 
advance over the total for the preceding 
month, amounting to $12,711,670. 
Although this figure represents a con- 
siderable drop under the total for the cor- 
responding period of 1930, it still indicates 
substantial business, 
nearly the monthly returns compiled dur- 
ing 1927-1928. 
above decline has been carried is better 
illustrated upon a comparison of the to- 
tals for the first quarter of the present 


year with similar figures for 1930. During | 
the period, January to March, 1931, ship- | 


ments of industrial machinery abroad 


|}amounted to $40,326,000 as against $66,- 
| 275,000 established during the same period 
| last yer. 


Most Encouragirg Feature 

The u. Mab aus-vAl etissh 
which mainiained its position as the 
leading item of machinery exports, was 
the most encouraging feature of the quar- 
ter. The figure of $10,500,000 established 


a steady drop in purchasing power abroad. 


| Activity in this trade was stimulated to 


a large extent bv foreign shipments of 


approaching more | 


The extent to which the | 


wiathinery | 


is an ex-| 


| commodities comprising the power-driven | 


rels. This represents an increase in daily | 
average of 73,000 barrels over the previous | 
month. The daily average output of Texas | 
increased from 692,000 barrels in Febrti- | 


Since 1875 Charted 
ary to 734,000 barrels in March. | . eee 


Decline in California ‘Index Prepared by Federal 


Production in California showed a! % i ‘ i . 
slight decline and the State dropped to| Reserve Bank of New York 
Shows Interruption Due 


third place among the producing States 
To the World War 


in favor of Oklahoma, where a mate- 
rial increase in output was recorded. The | 
New York, N. Y., May 6.—An index of 
world production of basic commodities 


gain in output in Texas was due almost | 
entirely to developments in the east Texas | 
| field. 
covering the period from 1875 to 1930 has 
been prepared by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. The description of 


Close to 60 wells, practically all of them 
gushers, were completed in the new east 

the index carried in the monthly review 
of the bank follows in full text: 


Texas fields during the month, and the 
This bank recently has compiled an in- 





output rose to 93,000 barrels, from 24,000 
| barrels, daily in February. The increased 
;output of Oklahoma was due primarily 
|to an increase of about 50,000 barrels in 
the daily allowance in the Oklahoma City 
field. 

Although production was higher, the de- 
mand for crude by refiners also increased, 
with the result that extensive withdraw- 
als from crude stocks were continued. 
Stocks of crude east of California fell 
from 361,887.000 barrels on March 1 to 
357,663,000 barrels at the end of the 
month; stocks in California showed a 
slight decrease during the same period. 


Motor Fuel Output 


Refined Products: The daily average 
crude throughout March was 2,374,000 bar- | 
|rels, an increase over February of 44,000 
| barreis. | 

The daily average output of motor fuel 
continued to increase in March, when it 
amounted to 1,137,000 barrels, as com-| 
pared with 1,119,000 barrels in February. | 
Imports of gasoline amounted to 1,607,000 | 
barrels. a new high figure; exports totaled 
2,946,000 barrels, less than half of the| 


| for more than the last half century. 

This index was weighted in accordance 
with the 1923-25 values of the component 
series, and calculated in percentage of 
the 1923-25 average. 

For the years 1875-1883, data on 14 lines 
of production were available; for the pe- 
riod 1884-1889 the number was increased 
to 17; for 1890-1899 to 20; and for the 
balance of the years through 1930, when 
considerably more data were available 
than for the earlier years, 30 series were 
included. 

In addition to the aggregate index, 
group indexes were computed for foods 
and tobacco, and for other raw materials, 
with a subgroup composed of minerals 
and metals. 
the accompanying diagram on a radio 
scale in order to indicate the compara- 
tive rates of growth in the various in- 
dexes and in various periods. 

This diagram shows clearly the inter- 


| 


dex of the world production of basic com- | 
modities, excluding Russian production, | 


These indexes are shown in | 


quent temporary purchases were made over | 


| type of metal working machinery, par- 
the end of the year to relieve an emergency | ticularly sheet and plate metal working 
banking situatien and to avoid any pos- | 


i | equipment, lathes, and forging machinery. 
sible money stringency at that time. The — =“ 7 


é e . Foreign shipmenis of construction and 

Soom aed dering Rao as cnaseS An Tate |conveving equipment, while dropping con- 
sieenhers a to repay to the reserve | siderably below the 1930 totals, showed a 
banks the debts incurred in 1928 and 1929 | substantial increase as compared with the 
*| two previous months of the present year. 

This san ebtedngss Reduced  vetire. The total of $1,214,000 under this classi- 

ment of currency from circulation, due to fication was largely accounted for by for- 

. ; eign shipments of excavators, including 
the business depression, and by gold im- power shovels, excavator parts, and ac- 
a — Kote Sagal — > | cessories and items included in the mis- 
indebtedness to iess than $200,000,000 or |Cellancous group of “other conveying 
a lowest figure since 1917. Simultane- PSEEBERS. 

Sly the price these banks paid for money | Decrease in Mine Group 
borrowed from the reserve banks was re-| The greatest decrease was registered in 
duced by successive stages as shown for\ the mining, oil-well and pumping machin- 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York ery group, which fell off about 63 per cent 
in the following table: in comparison with the previous month's 


x Pct.| total, and 45 per cent for the quarter. 
de ge 6 |The decline was occasioned principally by 
Nov. 15, 1929". ‘41, |@ drop in foreign purchases of well and 

» Feb. 7, 1930 .. 4 refinery equipment. 


March 14. 1930 312 The trade in prime movers. con- 





, Ae & vac . a tinues substantially the same as the im- 
MEE ORE, og Foe es ccc euh oeagck ‘27 | mediately preceding months, but when 


considered on the basis of quarterly re- 
turns compares unfavorably with the cor- 
responding period of 1930. Textile, sew- 
ing (industrial) and shoe machinery 
showed similar tendencies, although ex-’ 
ports under this classification for March 
were 20 per cent above those for the pre- 
ceding month. 


These operations taken together relieved 
the member -banks from that pressure 
toward liquidation which they had been 
under. The ban®s thus found themselves 
again in a position to advance funds 
freely to their customers. The ease of | 
their position is indicated by a consider- 
able increase in their investments prac- 
tically offsetting a decline in commercial 
loans due to depressed business. 

It may be noted that this action of the 
Reserve System in removing the various 
forms of pressure applied in 1928 and 1929 | 
was closely in keeping with those normal | 
tendencies toward the release of credit | 
which characterized previous severe busi- | 
ness depressions in this country. Before 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System the return of currency from cir- 
culation, accompanying a business depres- 


Legislative Revenue Policy 
Asked in North Carolina 


Ravetcn, N. C., May 6. 


Pleading with the legistature to formu- 
late a legislative revenue policy immedi- 
| ately, Governor O. Max Gardner, in an ad- 
dress before a joint session of the Senate 
|and House on May 5, pointed out that on 
sion and reduced industrial pay rolls, | May 31, 80,000 license taxes expire. These 
rather promptly brought about a condi-| taxes are payable in advance, yet no one 
tion of extreme ease in the money mar-| knows on what basis they will be renew- 
ket; for the currency, as it was returned | able, he asserted. 
to the vaults of the banks, created excess} After the defeat. of the luxury tax by 
reserves, and the banks, seeking to employ | the Senate, the question of raising funds 
these funds, poured money into the money | for State support of schools again became 
market, where it rather promptly reduced | the subject of conference. “The preserva- 
interest rates to low levels. tion of the principle of State responsibil- 

Absorption of Funds |ity for the maintenance of the six months 

Under the Federal Reserve System the| School term as set forth in the Constitu- 
Amount of Federal reserve credit in use|tion is to my mind essential and neces- 
at any time provides a certain amount/| sary to a successful termination of the 


“of absorptive power for any funds which| differences that are dividing this General 


Assembly and the State,” Governor Gard- 


are released by business depression. Cur- 
ner declared. 


rency returning from circulation does ae 

immediately have the effect of building : = = = 
up surplus bank reserves, but is ordinarily | an active bond market and new financing 
used by the banks to repay any discounts |in volume appears to have preceded busi- 
they may have at the reserve banks or! ness recovery from depression. 

is absorbed through a reduction of some; The reestablishment of relatively easy 
other form of Federal reserve earning as-| money conditions early in 1930 had an 
set, such as, for example, through a de-| immediately encouraging effect upon the 
cline in Federal reserve bill holdings as|bond market and the market for new 
the maturities of bills in Federal! reserve! securities. Bond prices rose during the 
portfolios exceed the amounts of bills of-| first nine months of 1930, reflecting sub- 


total exported in March, 1930. The daily! 
average indicated domestic demand for) 
motor fuel amounted to 1,001,000 barrels, 


|@ gain over March a year ago of nearly! 


| 1 per cent. 
| Stocks of motor fuel continued to in- 
{crease, and on March 31 amounted to 


| 48,225,000 barrels a gain over the pre-| 


| vious month of close to 3,000,000 barrels. 
| These stocks represent 44 days’ supply, as 
|}compared with 43 days’ suppiy on hand 
'a month ago and with 46 days’ supply on 
|hand a year ago. 
The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 342 refineries | 
| with an aggregate daily recorded crude 


| oil capacity of 3,721,690 barrels, covering, | 


|as far as the Bureau is able to determine, 
{all operations during March, 1931. These 
| refineries operated during March at 64 
| per cent of their recorded capacity, given | 
|above, as compared with 335 refineries 
operating at 63 per cent of their capacity 
|}in February. 

| The steady decline in production of 
natural gasoline, which began in Decem- 
| ber, 1930, was interrupted in March, when 
; the production amounted 
or a daily average of 5,480,000 gallons, as | 
| compared witha daily average of 5,450,000 
| gallons in February and with an average 
of 6,200,000 gallons for March of last 
year. Practically all of the producing 
| districts reported a gain in output in 
March. Stocks of natural gasoline con- 
'tinued to increase and on March 31 
amounted to 37,115,000 gallons. This com- 
pares wth stocks of 29,079,000 gallons on 
| hand at the first of the month and with 
| 28,281,000 gallons on hand a year ago. 


to 170,000,000, | 


ruption to the normal growth of agricul- 


ture and industry which was caused by | 


the World War, and indicates that the in- 
creased output during recent years has 
‘not carried world production to levels that 
appear high in relation to the prewar 
trend of growth. 

In fact the rate of increase in produc- 
tion since the recovery from the postwar 
depression has been at much the same 
rate as before the war—the rate of in- 
jcrease in each case being slightly less 
|than 3 per cent a year. 

In the earlier years the foods and to- 
bacco group predominated in the aggre- 
gate production index, but as the subse- 
;quent rate of increase in this group has 
been much less rapid than in other raw 
materials, in recent years the two groups 
have been of nearly equal importance in 
the composite. 

It appears that, except during and fol- 
lowing the war, variations in the aggre- 
gate index of world production have been 


due principally to fluctuations in the pro- | 


duction of foods. 

The index of production of minerals and 
metals has shown a steady growth except 
jin periods of pronounced depression and 
in the war period. This latter index leads 


to the surprising conclusion that the de- | 


mands of the war did not result in an ac- 
celeration of the rate of growth in the 
production of minerals and metals, but 
rather that the growth in these industries 
was retarded during the war and the few 
years immediately following. 

Since 1922 the production of commodi- 
ties in this group has shown a renewed 
increase, but at a rate slightly less rapid 


fered to the reserve banks. 

Similarly gold imported into the United 
States on such occasions tends ordinarily 
to be used by member banks to repay debt 
rather than to be used as a basis for ex- 
pansion of bank credit. The action of the 
Reserve System in the latter part of 1929 
and in 1930 in facilitating by security pur- 
chases a reduction in the discounts of 
member banks had the effect of diminish- 
ing the absorptive power of Federal Re- 
serve credit and creating a position where 
the return of currency from circulation 
and gold imports might have something 
more nearly approaching their normal pre- 
war effects on the bank position and the 
volume of bank credit. 

The principle economic advantage of a 
return to easy money conditions on the 
occurrence of a business depression is 
probably to be found in the market for 
new securities. During a period of high 
money rates and business expansion such 
as that of 1929 bond prices decline and 


new issues of bonds tend to be restricted. | 


For this reason certain types of new enter- 
prises are in turn 
effects of this development on business 
are usually not felt until the depression 
comes, partly because other types of ac- 
tivity are sufficient to carry business along, 
and rtly because it always takes some 
months for new financing to find expres- 
sion in new construction or other enter- 
prise. In times past the resumption of 
. 


delayed, though the| 


|stantial purchases of bonds by savings 
{banks and by the commercial banks in 
principal centers. During this period the 
|investments of member banks increased 
by nearly a billion dollars. During the 
| first seven months of the year new bond 
| issues exceded those of the same period of 
| 1929 by $1,500,000,000. An analysis of these 
issues indicated that to a large extent their 
proceeds were destined for use by bor- 
rowers whose ability to obtain new capital 
was impaired during 1928-1929. 

As the mid-year was passed, however, 
further progress in this direction was in- 
terrupted for a time by a series of un- 
favorable developments at home. and 
abroad. The realization that we were in 
@ major world-wide depression was gradu- 
ally being borne in on the business com- 
munity. 


| difficulties was the principal disturbing in- 
fluence at home. Abroad there were politi- 
cal and economic disturbances which made 
it practically impossible te sell foreign 
securities in the United States. 

Not only was the issuance of foreign 
securities stopped, but the market for 
domestic securities, except those of prime 
quality, was disrupted. Thus easy money 
was prevented by a series of untoward 
events from fostering a continued recovery 
in the bond market which might in its 
turn have hastened the recovery from 
depression. 


This adverse psychological fac-| 
tor coupled with the drought and banking | 


Rediscount Rates Reduced 
By Two Reserve Banks 


than in the period from, 1875 to 1913. 


Recapture Reports Filed 
For Two Lines in West 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public tentative recapture 
reports dealing with the excess income of 
the Central Railway Company of Arkan- 
sas (Finance Docket No. 3659) and the 
Utah Railway Company (Finance Docket 
| No. 3972) for the period of March 1, 1920, 
|through Dec. 31, 1926. 

With regard to the Arkansas carrier the 
Commission found that it had earned 
$4,128.86 in excess of the 6 per cent on in- 
vestment permitted under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, of which amount $2,064.44 
was held to be recapturable by the Gov- 
ernment under section 15a of the act. 

The excess income of the Utah road was 
fixed at $208,484.89, and the amount re- 
capturable at $104,242.45. 


| 
| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
| have been consigned to the United States 
from abroad, and which carried the Ameri- 
can monetary stock of gold to the record 
{point of $4,721,000,000 on Apri! 30. This 
was an increase of $231,000,000 in a year, 
|and the advices received by the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury and Commerce 
give no indication of a decrease in the re- 
ceipts. 

Whether the rate reduction will have 
any effect on the borrowings for com- 
mercial purposes remains problematical. 
Opinion in the Federal Reserve Board and 
in the Treasury is divided. One view is 
| that the low rate now operative on redis- 
| counts eventually will encourage borrow- 
ings for industrial and commercial use | 
because of the low cost and the conse- 
quent broadening of the margin for profit | 
in business ventures. The other attitude 
is that there is no call for money as is 
shown by the Board's weekly statements of 
Federal reserve credit, and that until the 
consumptive demand increases at retail 
there will be no demand from the pro- 
ducers for additional funds regardless of 
the price at which they can borrow. 


Downward Trend Continued 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


York, May 6.—The Federal Reserve 
of New York today certified to the 





Ne 
Ban 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sectjon 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and 
imported into 


collection 
of duties upon merchandise 
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| filed and tabulated and also market con- 
ditions were studied. The practice was to | 
centralize buying. The purchasing de- 
| partment collaborated with the enginéer- | 
ing department in testing material. 
Q. Generally what did the New Eng- | 
nd Power Association do to assist the 


| Retail Credit Survey 


_ Reveals Satisfactory 


Payment of Accounts 


la 


Credit Structure Withstood 
| Test of Recession Last 
| Year, Commerce Depart- 
_ ment Study Shows 


{Continued from: Page 1.] 

;on an installment basis showed a corre- 
| sponding decrease. 

| Returns and allowances remained at 
their high levels, even showing a slight 
increase to 9.3 per cent of total sales as 
compared with 9 per cent for the previous 
period. A relationship between the size 
of the business and the percentage of re- 
truns and allowances is indicated by the 
reports. For example, in men's clothing 
stores they varied directly with the size 
of the. stores, the larger the volume of 
business the higher the proportion of 


goods returned. The range for 1930 was 


from an average 9f 1.9 per cent for the 
| smaller size group (annual sales tess than 


$100,000) to 9.7 per cent for the larger 
size group (annual sales $1,000,000 and 
| over). 


Collections Wary 

Collection percentages varied widely in 
the different types of stores, ranging from 
33.4 per cent for jewelry stores in the 
more recent period to 50.3 per cent for 
electrical appliance stores on open-credit 
transactions, and from 9.6 per cent for 
| furniture stores to 28.1 per cent in men’s 
clothing establishments on installment ac- 
counts, The average collection percentage 


declined from 42.7 per cent in the last} 


six months of 1929 to 39.7 per cent for 
the similar period in 1930 on all open- 
credit accounts and declined from 15.2 
to 14 per cent on all instalments accounts. 

The average bad debt loss on open 
credit accounts of all stores reporting was 
0.5 per cent in 1929 and 0.6 in 1930, rang- 
ing from 0.5 to 18 per cent among the 
|lines of trade covered. Such losses on 
}installment accounts were 2.3 per cent 
in 1929 and 2.8 per cent in 1930, ranging 
from 1.1 per cent for electrical appliance 
stores to 8.1 per cent for jewelry stores. 

Copies of the Retail Credit Survey, is- 
sued as Domestic Commerce Series No. 
46, may be obtained for 10 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
|ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or any of the branch offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce lo- 
cated in principal cities throughout the 
country. 


‘Spanish-American Bonuses 
To 6,000 Minnesotans 


| Sr. Pau, Minn,, May 6. 


| 


| Between 6,000 and 8,000 veterans of the | 
|towns with an average or rather aggre- | 


| Spanish-American War will benefit from 
the bonus bill recently passed by the 
Minnesota Legislature, it 
| mated by Lt. Col. J. E. Nelson, Assistant 
| Adjutant General. The bill carried an 


appropriation of $1,500,000, payment of | 


which to veterans, their widows, children 
{/under 18 years of age, and in some cases, 
| parents, is under the supervision of Ad- 
| jutant General E. A. Walsh. 

| There will be no delay to the issuance 
;of the certificates of indebtedness from 
which the bonus will be paid, Col. Nelson 


stated, as arrangements have been made | 
State® Investment Board by | 


with the 
which the monéy will be obtained from 
the trust funds, the State purchasing the 
certificates. This eliminates the need of 
|advertising and selling the bonds on the 
open market. 


‘Changes Are Announced 
In National Banks’ Status 


| Changes in the status of national banks 
|during the week ended May 2, were an- 
|mounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, May 6, as follows: 

Voluntary Houldations: ’ 

The First National Bank of Davenport, Iowa, 
capital, $400,000; effective midnight April 25, 
1931 Absorbed by Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. of Davenport 


has been esti- | 


iT ranscript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Concerns Relationship With Subsidiaries 





operaitng companies with carrying on 
public relations work? 

A. Public relations and advertising were 
handled largely by F. D. Comerford and 
W. C. Bell until July, 1930, when T. H. 
Carens, assistant to the president, took 
charge of this work. A monthly magazine 
entitled “Contact,” containing news of 
interest to employes of the system was 
published. Also newspaper articles were 
released for publication. Advertising copy 
is released to the newspapers through the 
local companies. The average expendi- 
tures by operating companies for adver- 
tising was about one-half of 1 per cent 


| holding company, was to pay an annual | Of gross revenue. Memberships were sub- 


scribed for in the National Electric Light 
Association, and American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


Q. Does the association act as purchas- | 


ing agent for the subsidiary companies? 

A. The association entered into future 
delivery orders or quantity orders for all 
of the companies. 

Q. Was the relationship between the 
New England Power Association and the 
Massachusetts Utilities Associates? 

A. The New England Power Association 
has long held a minority interest in the 
Massachusetts Utilities Associates, a Mas- 
sachusetts voluntary association formed 
in 1927 as the Massachusetts Utilities In- 
; vestment Trust.. During 1930 the New 
| England Power Association increased ma- 
| terially its minority interest in the Massa- 
chusetts Utilities Associates. 

Q. When did the companies in the Mas- 
sachusetts Utilities Associates group enter 
into the management and supervision con- 
| tracts? 

A. In the latter part of 1930 the operat- 
ing utility companies and the holding 
companies in the Massachusetts Utilities 
Associates Group entered into manage- 
;}ment and supervision contracts, effective 
| Jan. 1, 1931, with the New England Power 
| Engineering and Service Corporation, a 
|newly formed subsidiary of the New Eng- 
land Power Association. 
|; @. What type of contract was entered 
jinto by the Massachusetts Utilities Asso- 
ciates itself? : 

A. The Massachusetts Utilities Asso- 
ciates entered into an agreement with 
the New England Power and Service Cor- 
poration in which the 
agreed to keep the books, hold the neces- 





functions of the 


group entered 





and Service Corporation? 
A. Forty. 


Q. Generally,what was the fixed monthly 
fee for services to these 40 companies? 
A. The lowest monthly charge was $5 
The total 
fees to be paid by the 40 companies were 


and the highest was $2,250. 
$29,939 monthly. 


A. $387,060. 
Association President 
Begins Testimony 


Mar. 19, Frank D. Comerford, presiden 
of the New England Power Association 


follows: 
By Mr. Healy: 


here. 
A. Yes. 
Q. Very well. 
A. I am very grateful to the Federa 
Trade Commission 


the part which it plays in the business 


land States. 


lic, in which more than 50,000 individuals 
;charitable institutions, 


| $270,000,000 in securities. 
individuals reside and these 


The Association furnishes employment a 


|}and women. 
annually in taxes. 
power to the homes and the factories of 
nearly 600,000 customers in 300 cities and 


gate population of 3,000,000. The average 
entire system was 2.16 cents for the calen- 


orably with a reported average of 2.64 cents 
for the entire country. 

The association was formed in 1926. 
Only one or two of the smaller retail com- 
panies were then part of our system. The 
large retail distributing companies in the 
larger cities entered the system later I 
| will refer to the ratio of operating ex- 
penses to operating revenue of the 14 elec- 
tric companies which were under our di- 
rect management in 1929, and the compar- 
ative figures for 1926, when most of them 
were independently operated and man- 
aged. In those three years this operat- 
ing ratio, excluding taxes and deprecia- 
tion, was reduced from 53.5 per cent of 
operating revenue to 48.2 per cent. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of May 8. 

















Shrewd Investors 


| BUY in times 


| of Depression 


Low bond prices and liberal 
yields are a characteristic of 
depression, Wise investors 
take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. Those who wait have 
to pay more and receive less 
return on their money. 

New England Gas and Eleo 
trie Association Gold Deben- 
ture Bonds, due 1947, °48, and 
*50, combine safety of princi- 
pal with liberal yield. 

Actively traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 


Telephone BOwling Green 
9-3957 or write for Folder E 100 


~ General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


| 


61 Broadway New York 


latter company 


sary meetings, afd carry on all routine 
Massachusetts Utilities 


Associates. 
Q. How many operating companies in 
the Massachusetts Utilities Associates 


into service agreements 
with the New England Power Engineering 


Q. What was the aggregate annual fixed 
fees to be paid by these 40 operating 
companies and four holding companies? 


When the héaring was resumed on 
was called as a witness and testified as| 


Q. I understand, Mr. Comerford, that | 
;} you wish to make a statement regarding 
| various matters of the Association that 
have been referred to in the evidence 


for this opportunity 
to tell what the New England Power As- | 
sociation is, what its purposes are and |from his customers for the purpose of loah- 


| ciation is an enterprise serving the pub-| 


good wages, to more than 8,000 skilled men | 


It pays more than $4,000,000 | of a contract by one of its customers if it 
It supplies light and} 


Stock Broker 
Not Considered 
Private Banker 


New York Attorney General 
Rules Receipt of Funds 
From Customers Is Not 
‘Receiving of Deposits’ 





New York, N. Y., May 6. 
| A stock broker is not engaged in the 
form of banking termed the “receiving 
of deposits” under the laws of New York 
State, if receiving or holding the money 
of customers is a nécessary or even an 
incidental benefiting part of his brokerage 
business, according to a recent ruling of the 
| Attorney General, John J. Bennett, Jr., 
which has just been made public. 

The opinion, in the form of a letter to 
| the Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A, 
| Broderick, follows in full text: 

Dear Sir:—I am attempting by this 
rather brief letter to answer the ques- 
tion whether a stock broker is a private 
banker. The definition of a private 
banker contained in our banking law will 
be set forth later herein, but the statute 
says in part that a private banker is one 
“engaged in the business of receiving de- 
posits.” You have asked among your va- 
rious questions these four preliminary 
ones: 


Data Sought 
“Does a broker ‘accept deposits’ when 
|he accepts funds— 
“(a) accompanied by an order of the 
customer to purchase specific securities 
at the market; 
“(b) accompanied by an order of the 
customer to purchase specific securities 
at a designated price; 

“(c) with the direction of the customer 
that such funds be held by the broker, 
pending orders to purchase by the cus- 
tomer; 

“(d) in payment for securities sold by 
the broker for the customer, where 

“(1) such funds are held by the broker 
in his general account, pending orders 
from the customer; 

“(2) such funds are set aside by the 
broker and not mingled with his general 
funds?” 

Miter consideration at intervals through 
several weeks, I am forced to the view 
that in none of the circumstances you 
refer to is the broker a private banker 
within the intent of our statutes as I ex- 
pect our courts would construe them. 

We first observe the definition of a pri- 
vate banker as written by the Legislature 
in paragraph 3 of section 2 of the bank- 
ing law as follows: 
w#Private Banker.—The term “private banker,” 
when used in this chapter, means an indie 
vidual, other than an individual banker, who, 
by himself, or as a member of a partnership 
or unincorporated association other than an 
unincorporated express company having a 
contract with a railroad company or railroad 
companies for the operation of an express 
service upon the lines thereof, is engaged in 
the business of receiving deposits subject to 
eheck or for speegenees upon the presenta- 
tion of a passbook, certificate of deposit or 
other evidence of debt, or upon the request 
of the depositor, or in the discretion of such 
individual, partnership or unincorporated as- 
sociation; of receiving money for transmis- 
sion; of discounting or negotiating promissory 
notes, drafts, bills of exehange or other evie 
dence of debt; of buying or selling exchange, 
coin or bullion; or is engaged in the businéss 
of\transacting any part of such business. 

Status of Broker 

Stock brokers do, it is true, receive sums 
|} Of money from their customers, but they 
receivé them, according to the terms of 
your questions, not in the conduct of any 
independent banking business but in con- 
|nection with the main business of the 
broker, that of buying and selling securi- 
ties for his customer. From the earliest 
of times, I think we can assume, the re- 
ceipt of moneys under such conditions by 
stock brokers has been a customary and 
necessarily incidental function of the stock 
(Markham vs. Jaudon, 41 N. Y., 
235 (1886). : 

The stock broker does not, like the bank, 
carry on the business of borrowing money 


| 


t 


1 broker. 


1| 





,|ing it to others, but the receipt of funds 


social and economic life of four New Eng-| by the broker has its purpose and incep- 


| tion in the purchase and sale of securities 


| Briefly, the New England Power Asso- | for the customer. The court of a peals in 


|the Meserole case has exampled for us 


| many instances where business corpora- 


insurance com-| tions receive funds from individuals in an- 
| panies and savings banks are participants | 
through the ownership of more than) 
Most of these| tual” practice is not ‘tonsidered by the 
institutions 
| are located in the territory which we serve. 


ticipation of business transactions (such 
as department stores), and yet that “habi- 


| courts a form of banking (Meserole Se- 
| curities Co. vs. Cosman, 253 N. Y., 130; 
t| Butler vs. Sprague, 66 N. Y., 392). 

A bank may guarantee the performance 


has any business interest for doing so, al- 


revenue per kilowatt hour delivered on the! 


dar year 1929, which compares very fav-| 





though the writing of such a bond is 
ordinarily the business of a surety com- 
pany (American Surety Co. vs. Philippine 
National Bank, 245 N. Y., 116). A bank 
may purchase stock for its customers in 
connection with their loans and accounts, 
The court has taken judicial notice of the 
practice and approved, despite the fact 
that the function is not one conferred upon 
Vanks by law (Dyer vs. Broadway Central 
Bank, 252 N. Y., 430; Block vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Exchange Bank, 253 N. Y., 227). 
So it would seem that if receiving or hold- 
ing moneys of customers by a stock broker 
is a necessary or even an incidental bene- 
fiting part of his brokerage business, the 
broker will not be held to be engaged in 
the form of banking termed the ‘receiving 
of deposits.” 

re 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 


<> 


Associated Telephone 
Utilities Company 
The Board of Directors of 


Associated Telephone Utilities 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends on the follow- 
ing stocks of the company: 


A dividend of $1.75 per shareon 
the $7 Cumulative Prior Pre- 
ferred stock outstanding on the 
company’s books at the close of 
business May 30, 1931, payable 
June 15, 1931, 

A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the $6 Cumulative Prior Pre- 
ferred stock outstanding on the 
conpany’s books at the close of 
business May 30, 1931, payable 
June 15, 1931. 

A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the $6 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, Series A outstanding on 
the company’s books at the 
close of business June 15, 1931, 
payable July 1, 1931. 

A dividend of 2 percent in Com- 
mon stock (equal to 1/SOth of a 
share) on the Common stock 
outstanding on the company’s 
books at = close of business 
June 30, 1931, payable July 
15, 1931. 


LEROY J. CLARK, 
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Teaching Principles of Safety 


Che United States Daily 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily “ 
WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1931 


In Schools of Massachusetts - 





Subject Matter of Courses and Methods Em- 
ployed in Instructing Students Described by 
Supervisor of State Activity 





By IDA E. SCHEIB 


supervisor of Safety Education, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE subject of safety is not a new one; 
it is not merely the product of the com- 
plexity of our modern age. It is as old 

as life itself, a very real part of the history 
of the race; it is a result of our inherent 
tendency toward self-preservation. 

In the earlier days the enemies or hazards 
of mankind were practically confined to hos- 
tile tribes, wild animals, fire and Alisease. 
Today machinery, machines, speed, careless- 
ness, and the desire for excitement and thrill 
nave substituted or supplemented the exist- 
ent dangers with which we and our children 
must cope. Primitive man met his _inevi- 
table foes. We must meet not only this type 
put many of a preventable nature as well. 

The industrial revolution opened an en- 
tirely new field of great dimensions in the 
realm of safety. It is interesting to study 
the development of industrial safety, in- 
cluding the struggle to establish and pro- 
mote the attitude of prevention in the 
minds of workers and employers; the history 
of workmen’s compensation; the invention, 
installation and use of safety devices for the 
protection of the workers. These and many 
other ramifications of this important ques- 
tion will serve to indicate a pioneering ex- 
ample of safety education. _ 4 

But safety as a school subject is compara- 
tively new though fast gaining ground. It 
is not a fad but falls readily into the cate- 
gory of a negessary social subject and has 
developed principles and techniques of an 
educational value comparable to those in 
such required subjects as the three Rs. 
Teachers no longer wait for an accident to 
occur before they teach boys and girls the 
facts of safe procedure. Theirs is a work of 
anticipation and prevention. No one can 
adequately measure its results. Who knows 
how many lives were represented in the 18.8 

r cent decrease = child fatalities in 

usetts in 1930? 
Massach a“ 

We feel that as a result of these courses 
the youth of our State will become more 
safety-minded and will be equipped with a 
twofold ability of facing danger with assur- 
ance, not fear, and of reserving his innate 
courage for real needs. It is not an easy 
matter for teachers to do this, for through 
all ages man has never really known peace 
and safety, and who among us does not ad- 
mire a display of daring and contribute our 
approbation to that of the crowd? It means 
consistent, positive virile teaching to realize 
these great aims and to prove to modern 
active children that safety makes possible 
more and greater adventures. 

The Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion has recently published an outstandingly 
usable course of study in safety education, 
compiled by @ committee of principals and 
supervisors in the State, for the elementary 
and junior high school grades. The intro- 
duction in this pamphlet states clearly how 
an additional subject is taken care of in an 
already crowded curriculum. To quote: “In 
presenting a course of study for safety edu- 
cation it is’ not the intention of the com- 
mittee to suggest that safety education be 
assigned a specific period apart from other 
subjects on the school program. Present- 
day educational philosophy emphasizes the 
point of view that new subject matter does 
not necessarily imply new subjects of study. 
It is our judgment that the subject matter 
of safety is taught most effectively in its 
proper relation to physical education through 
which skill in bodily control is developed, 
through the social studies, and in all situa- 
tions where the need of safety teaching is 


apparent.” 
x subject matter of this course includes 








many phases of safety education, the selec- 
tion of which sometimes depends on the dic- 
tates of the community or the season of the 
year. In addition to highway safety, which 
has probably heretofore received the great- 
est emphasis, we are endeavoring through 
the school child to decrease the number of 
home accidents, for here we find perhaps 
the greatest toll. Safety at school, at play 
and in celebration; fire prevention and its 
bigger sphere of conservation; Winter safety; 
vacation safety; industrial safety; safety in 
the use of gas and electricity; safety in rural 
communities and safety through health are 
the chief subdivisions of this broad, human 
subject. Not through one, but through all 
shall we become safety conscious. 


+ + 


Massachusetts residents often see a group 
of little children in their vicinity on an ex- 
cursion to the cross roads or the traffic 
lights. This was to give them practice in 
crossing streets in the correct way or train- 
ing them to follow the signals. They thus 
learn by doing. 


Residents have read of the activities of a 
safety club, a junior safety council or a 
school boy patrol; their son or daughter may 
have participated in a safety assembly; par- 
ents day may have been the occasion for a 
safety day as a culmination or climax to a 
semester’s work; their first grade child may 
have brought home a paper portraying in 
unmistakable lines and color his conception 
of the police officer stationed near the school 
for his protection; a pupil of the middle 
grades may have shown them a notebook or 
scrap book of the safe practices which his 
clgss is studying; or it may be that their 
town has held an exhibit of posters bearing 
such captions as “Cross Between the White 
Lines,” “Protect Your Family From Sharp 
Points,” “Use Safety Matches,” “Play in 
Your Back Yard,” “Use Metal Containers 
for Ashes,” “Cross Railroads Carefully,” etc. 


That safety is accepted as an integral part 
of the curriculum is further evidenced by 
the fact that standardized tests, intending 
to measure the facts acquired and the atti- 
tudes established, have been published for 
use in the primary and secondary schools. 
The one for younger children is of a pic- 
torial nature and necessitates making a 
choice as to the safeness or unsafeness of 
certain activities. In the case of the ad- 
vanced test, detailed knowledge in all con- 
ceivable pursuits of man requiring caution 
and safety is checked; judgment, selection, 
moral responsibility and the like are incor- 
porated in order to diagnose the needs of 
the class. 

+ + 


No doubt many adults would welcome the 
opportunities of the training in confidence 
and self-control which many of their chil- 
dren are now receiving. More than this, 
how practical it would be to each mother if 
she might have a course in “what to do in 
emergencies.” In kindergarten or first grade 
her children are learning what to do if they 
are lost. Through the grades they are in- 
structed what to do in a gas-filled room, or 
in case of fire either igniting the house or 
their own clothing; first aid methods are 
taught in the upper grades. They are ac- 
quainted with the organized efforts to bring 
about greater safety in the community. All 
this valuable information inculcates not only 
the great principle of an individual’s per- 
sonal responsibility for his own safety, but 
prepares him for more altruistic service 
should the occasion arise. ‘ 


Deaths From Machinery Accidents 
Number Found to Have Increased in Kansas 
By DR. EARLE G. BROWN 


Secretary, Board of Health, State of Kansas 


EATHS from machinery accidents, the 


largest per cent of which occur on the 

farm, showed a decided increase in the 
State of Kansas for the year 1930 as com- 
pared with deaths resulting from injury by 
animals. 

Fifty-eight deaths are attributed to ma- 
chinery accidents, the highest number of 
deaths from this cause for a single year ever 
recorded in the State, while fatalities occur- 
ring as the result of injury by animals show 
a decrease since 1912, with a total of 33 


deaths in 1930. 

In the total of machinery accidents the 
largest number occurred to men between the 
ages of 20 and 60, and 38 of these took place 
on the farm with a large per cent attributed 
to tractor accidents. More of these occurred 
during the months of June and July, when 
farm machinery is in use. 

The increasing use of the tractor on the 
farm is one of the contributing causes to ma- 
chinery accidents, since the total number of 
accidents with the tractor as the direct cause 
was 16, as compared with 13 in 1929. Thus 
the State suffers a great loss in deaths from 
this cause. 

Since 20 to 60 years is the productive pe- 
riod of life for man, children are left father- 
Jess and dependents are left in many cases. 
Figures actually show that 35 of the 58 ma- 
chinery accidents resulting fatally occurred 
to married men, leaving 35 widows, more 
than 60 children under 16 years of age and 
19. others who were dependent upon them 
for support. 

Little childrep are often the victims of the 
accidental deaths from injury by animals. 
This may be attributed to the fact that little 
ones play about the farm yard unattended 
and often come to accident. More injuries 
occur to young children between the ages of 
5 and 15 years of age than to older people 
who are able to protect themselves from 
horses. cows, hogs and sometimes machinery 
in action about the farm. 

More diligence as a protective measure for 
the little ones in this cause would lessen 
these accidental deaths to children on the 


= wind and a mule in a public street 


provided the strange and most unexpected of 
accidents to an adult classified as “injury by 
animals.” The wind blew a man’s overcoat 
against the mule while the man walked be- 
hind him down the street. The mule kicked 
and the man died as the result of a frac- 
tured skull. 


Another man tied his horse to the wagon, 
slapped the horse on the rump, and died as 
be result of the kick which the horse gave 

im. 

Blood poisoning caused the death of an- 
other farmer when a cow stepped on his 
foot, and the poisoning was the result of the 
injury. 

Leading a cow by the halter, another man 
was thrown and fatally injured, while death 
resulted from the injury received when a 
hog knockéd a man down. 


Five persons were thrown from horses and 
kicks from horses or mules caused 18 deaths. 
Five men were gored by bulls and another 
crushed by a bull in a barn. Only one acci- 
dent occurred as the result of a run-away 
horse during 1930. 


Older people and children alike are victims 
of the machinery accidents, however. Two 
children met death as the result of falling 
from a tractor in use on the farm, and one 
death occurred when a tractor was thrown 
in reverse gear and backed over a man who 
was asleep on the ground. 

The occupations of the deceased includes 
housewives, students, farmers and farm la- 
borers, dairymen, laborers, merchants and 
stockmen. 

The tractor, however, is not the only cause 
of machinery accidents as the list of causes 
include accidents from ensilage cutters, gas 
engines, hay derricks, hayforks, listers, mow- 
ing machines, pile drivers, rock crushers, 
threshing machines and other causes. 

Of the accidents classified as “injury by 
animals,” 27 occurred on the farm, and 11 on 
the farm lot or barn lot. Thirteen of the 
deaths occurred the same day as the acci- 
dent and one resulted from an injury in 1918, 
the deceased having been an invalid from 
that date. In 19 of the deaths a period of 
128.6 days elapsed from the day of the acci- 
dent until the date of death. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal’ Government 


HOW INDUSTRIES PROTECT 


WOMEN WAGE EARNERS 


Federal Bureau Cooperates With 20 States in Making 
Surveys of Conditions Within Their Jurisdictions 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


By MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director, Division of Public Information, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


tistical Research. 


HE Women’s Bureau is charged with 
maintaining close contact with 
other agencies which deal with spe- 

cial phases of the problems of wage- 
earning women. As part of such pro- 
gram it works with and through State 
Departments of Labor whenever such 
service seems feasible and desirable. 

+ + 

Cooperation of this sort has always 
constituted an important part of the 
Bureau’s activities, and as illustrative 
of such Federal aSsistance are the 20 
state-wide surveys of conditions per- 
taining to women wage earners that 
have been conducted by the Bureau 
during its existence. Investigations have 
been made in the following States: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Virginia. 

A State survey is always undertaken 
by the Women’s Bureau at the request 
of an organization or authorities in the 
State, the petition being presented in 
many cases in the form Of a letter from 
the State Governor. As only a few 
States have the necessary facilities, 
forces, or funds to make investigations 
of this sort for themselves. Federal as- 
sistance is needed and requested by the 
majority of States, whenever a survey of 
the conditions of woman labor is de- 
sired. 

After the necessary preliminary study 
the Bureau’s agents are sent into the 
State for a period of from two to three 
months, the time given to the survey 
depending upon the size of the State, 
its importance industrially, the number 
of women workers, and other factors. 

Consultation is held with the State 
Department of Labor, manufacturers 
associations, women organizations, and 
other local groups familiar with indus- 
trial and social conditions as a guide to 
the best : urces from which to collect 
the essential data. As it is impossible 
in the limited time of a survey to cover 
all the establishments wherein women 
work, a representative number of plants 
in the various woman-employing indus- 
tries are chosen for study, including 
latge, small, and medium-sized estab- 
lishments. In fact, a sufficient number 
of the different types are covered to 
give a fair and representative picture of 
the woman-in-industry situation. Plants 
in cities and towns, and in some in- 
stances in industrial communities cen- 
tered about a particular industry, are 
included in order that the problem may 
be studied from all the different angles. 
All data collected from the individual 
plants are kept confidential. 

The investigation covers chiefly the 
subjects of hours, wages, and working 
conditions of women and is conducted 
in accordance with the following meth- 
ods: 


+ + 


Definite information about numbers 
of employes, hours, wages, and working 
conditions is scheduled by the Bureau 
agents from interviews with employers, 
managers, foremen, from inspection of 
the plants, and from examination of 
the pay rolls. A special schedule, which 
differs somewhat for the type of estab- 
lishment— whether a_ faétory, store, 
laundry, restaurant, cannery, or tele- 
phone exchange—is used to record data 
as to the number of employes (men, 
women, children), the daily and weekly 


scheduled hours, the lunch period, Sat- 
urday half holidays, overtime, night 
work, and employment policies. 

In addition reports are made about 
the working conditions in each plant, 
data about the following being recorded 
in considerable detail on a_ special 
schedule: The spacing, heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, cleanliness of the work- 
rooms, the seating arrangements for 
women employes, the hazards and 
strains to which women are exposed, 
the sanitary and service facilities, such 
as drinking equipment, toilets, wash- 
rooms, cloakrooms, provided for their 
use, and in some instances analyses of 
women’s jobs. 

On a special form are recorded weekly 
earnings, rates, and hours of work of 
each woman jn each occupational group 
for a representative current week, and 
in some surveys for two weeks, one a 
current week, the other a week about a 
year earlier. The aim is to select with 
the assistance of the management a 
week as nearly as possible representa- 
tive of the normal working hours of the 
firm, a week without a holiday in which 
the women on the whole worked the 
full time, without an excessive amount 
of overtime and which is regarded by 
the management as a normal produc- 
tion week. 


+ + 

JNDIVIDUAL yearly earnings for a 
representative number of women, 

usually about 10 per cent in each estab- 

lishment, are recorded on 51l-week 

schedules. 

Facts concerning age, nativity, expe- 
rience in the trade, and conjugal and 
living conditions are obtained from the 
workers by means of questionnaires dis- 
tributed in the plant and filled in by the 
women employes. 

The investigators in many surveys 
are able to supplement the foregoing 
information, by means of home visits 
to some of the women workers, with 
personal statements about the educa- 
tional and industrial history, the home 
responsibilities and dependents of this 
limited number of women. 

The data collected in the field are an- 
alyzed and tabulated, the material be- 
ing combined and correlated in a num- 
ber of ways, in order to present the in- 
formation in the most significant and 
enlightening form, for practical use by 
all concerned—employers, organizations 
requesting the survey, and all forces in- 
terested in the problems of women 
workers, Accordingly when the tables 
are carefully analyzed and the report 
written by trained economists, who have 
qualified before the Civil Service Com- 
mission under special examination for 
this work, the published bulletins are 
sent to interested groups in the State, 
to individual employers whose plants 
have been included in the survey, and 
to many individuals and organizations 
throughout the country, whose names 
upon request are kept on the general 
mailing list of the Women’s Bureau. 

As an educational agency the Bureau 
endeavors in every way feasible to get 
the outstanding facts in the report to 
the attention of the public, pointing out 
wherein standards fall below those ad- 
vocated ‘%y the Bureau and stressing 
the need for reform. As a Federal or- 
ganization, however, vested with no le- 
gal authority the Bureau does not try 
to enforce laws or to work to have new 
laws put on the statute books. Such 
efforts as a follow-up program to an 
investigation must be left to the States. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 8, Miss Robinson will discuss the historical statistical studies of the 
Women’s Bureau in determining the effects of labor legislation on the employ- 


ment of women. 











Széope of Illinois’ Welfare Activities 


Superintendent of Charities Outlines Work 
By A. L. BOWEN 


Superintendent of Charities, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


HE budget of the State officers, State 
- commissions and the 11 code depart- 

ments of Illinois government, prepared 
for the two years beginning next July 1, 
shows a reduétion of more than $9,000,000 
from the total sum appropriated to them by 
the last General Assembly for the two years 
that end with next June 30. 

The largest part of the budget is taken up 
by the Department of Public Welfare, ‘whose 
requests for the support and expansion of 
the charitable and penal institutions and 
public welfare work is $3,000,000 less than 
the total appropriations of the last General 
Assembly to this Department. 

In a statement accompanying its budget, 
the Department calls attention to the fact 
that, during the last two years, there have 
been added to the State institutions under 
its control practically 100 new buildings or 
equivalents of new buildings. Four new in- 
stitutions appear in the pages of this budget; 
the Surgical Institute for Crippled Chil- 
dren, created by the General Assembly in 
1911 but never given money with which to 
function; the psychiatric hospital in connec- 
tion with the University of Illinois Medical 
School; the State Reformatory for Women 
at Dwight and the new State hospital at 
Manteno. 

During this period there has been added 
to the Lincoln State School and Colony the 
equivalent of a new institution with wards 
and all utilities capable of housing and car- 
ing for 1,200 inmates. 

During the same period there has been 


added to the Elgin State hospital 12 new 
ward buildings with capacity for 1,300 pa- 
tients, the equivalent of an institution, which 
required new boilers, new generators, a new 
system of tunnels, water and sewer distri- 
bution, and power house for the farm colony. 

Among the penal institutions, a new cell 
house has been completed at the Pontiac 
reformatory with capacity for 1,000 men, 
while new cell houses of equal capacity are 
nearing completion at Chester and Joliet 
prisons. 

The Department administers 28 institu- 
tions, of which 10 are hospitals for insane, 
two are colonies for feeble-minded, two are 
schools for juvenile delinquents, one school 
is for soldiers’ children, one school is for 
juvenile blind, one school is for juvenile deaf, 
one is a soldiers’ and sailors’ home, one is a 
home for soldiers’ widows, one is a home for 
adult blind, one is an infirmary and dis- 
pensary for indigent eye, ear, nose and 
throat cases, one is a hospital for criminal 
insane. There are six prisons and reforma- 
tories. 

The Department also places homeless chil- 
dren in foster homes and supervises the 
homes; it licenses maternity hospitals; it 
licenses orphanages; it visits and instructs 
adult blind in their homes; it paroles men 
from the prisons and supervises them while 
they are on parole; it checks the payments 
from the State Treasury to city boards of 
education of the excess cost of educating 
blind, deaf and handicapped children and 
disburses the State’s contribution to the 
county funds for mothers’ pensions. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United States 1789-1797: 
“In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Regulations Imposed by New York Upon Em- 
ployers Who Desire to Pay for Accidents Out 
of Funds Which They Have Established 





By MATTHEW T. HOWARD 


In Charge of Self-Insurance Bureau, Department of Labor, State of New York 


INCE its effective date July 1, 1914, the 
New York State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has included the provision mak- 

ing it compulsory for employers, thereunder, 
to secure the payment of compensation to 
employes and the provision has designated 
the mediums of insurance, including self- 
insurance, from which a choice is permitted 
by such employers. ‘ 

Self-insurance requires an employer to give 
assurance, equal to that of the State fund 
which is administered by the State or equal 
to that of a stock or mutual insurance cor- 
poration, which is supervised by the State. 
Giving equal assurance means that the em- 
ployer commits itself to the payment of all 
obligations as may arise under the act, in- 
cluding the expense for medical, surgical and 
hospital treatment. 


Insurance practice makes use of the term 
“liability” and further classifies this into 
terms of “disclosed liability” and ‘“undis- 
closed liability.” Through the operation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act “disclosed 
liability” is likely to include, among other 
cases of fixed duration, death cases or cases 
of permanent total disability, both of which 
require the continuance of payments during 
the life of the dependent or claimant as the 
case may be. 

For practical purposes the life expectancy 
of such beneficiary may be found by the ap- 
plication of established actuarial tables and 
an estimated amount or present value is fixed 
accordingly. It will be readly seen, however, 
that any such estimated amount may be in- 
sufficient to pay the case to maturity especi- 
ally in the event of a beneficiary who sur- 
vives or lives for a longer time than is fixed 
in the tables. To secure payment to the 
beneficiary for any excess or extended period, 
the New York Act provides a special fund 
with facilities to receive the estimated or 
present value of a case, and which fund, 
thereafter, assumes full and complete re- 
sponsibility for payment to the maturity of 
the case. 

“Undisclosed liability” is an element aris- 
ing as the result of certain provisions in the 
act which permit the reopening of a prior 
claim at any time during the future life of a 
claimant, when it is shown that the original 
injury has developed further disability. Fur- 
thermore, upon the death of a claimant in a 
disability case, a widow or dependent may 
file claim and be awarded compensation if 
it is established that the death occurred as 
the result of the previous injuries sustained. 
Such death benefits are in addition to dis- 
ability benefits paid during the life of the 
clamant. 

+ + 


An employer who contemplates self-insur- 
ance should be fully informed of these obli- 
gations and should defer decision to self- 
insure until satisfied that the financial struc- 
ture of his business will not become impaired 
in meeting the requirement to set up and 


maintain ample liquid reserves and margin 
to cover the liability disclosed and undis- 
closed as may arise from his particular risk. 

Having reached the decision, the prospective 
self-insurer makes formal application to the 
Industrial Commissioner and submits a sworn 
statement of financial condition, of classified 
pay roll operations, of prior accident experi- 
ence to show the frequency and severity rate, 
a statement indicating an observance of the 
existing industrial laws for the maintenance 
of safe working conditions and prevention of 
accident. This information, with such other 
data as may be found necessary, is studied 
in the office of the, Industrial Commissioner 
and is reduced to a form from which it is 
determined if the applicant is financially 
responsible and with ability to assume the 
payment of all compensation liability. 

The employer who qualifies for self-insur- 
ance is required to execute a form of agree- 
ment or contract by which he gives guaranty 
to fulfill any and all obligations imposed un- 
der the act, and further, to comply with the 
effective rules of the Industrial Commissioner 
for the regulation for self-insurers. In addi- 
tion to this form of executed agreement, the 
employer is required to make a deposit of 
collateral bonds as security for the claims 
and awards arising from injuries to the em- 
ployes. 

+ + 

Periodic reports to the Industrial Com- 
missioner are required from a _ self-insurer 
and from which the increases in pay roll and 
the incurred liability may be reflected in the 
record of the self-insurer as a means, there- 
after, of determining the necessary amount 
of additional collateral bonds necessary to 
protect the rights and to assure payment to 
the claimants or beneficiaries involved. 

The necessity for a self-insurer to main- 
tain records of accidents and of the progress 
of cases and to record the value or amount 
represented thereby may be noted at this 
point. These case records are to be trans- 
formed into currerit liability or into special 
reserve accounts for those cases on which the 
payments will continue into the future. By 
such provision will the reserve funds be 
available for transfer to the custody of the 
Industrial Commissioner, in the form of col- 
lateral bonds, at the close of the report 
periods. 

In reviewing the undertakings, the prac- 
tice and the regulations, a self-insurer will 
realize that an extraordinary privilege has 
been granted and that it provides an un- 
usual opportunity to cooperate with the In- 
dustrial Commissioner, who is charged with 
the duty of administering the industrial 
laws including the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of the State. The self-insurer will un- 
doubtedly find incentive for conducting the 
business or industry, in such manner as to be 
free from unsafe working conditions, so that 
an inspection will show an absence of the 
causes which are common to frequent and 
severe accident, the result being a saving to 
both employer and employe alike. 
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Economist Discusses Decline in Prices 
By L. G. GRAY 


Principal Economist, Federal Department of Agriculture 


GRICULTURAL depression was not due 
to overexpansion during the World War, 
but overproduction was largely respon- 

sible during the past decade for the con- 
tinuance of agricultural depression. 

It is difficult to explain the past decade of 
agricultural depression without considering 
separately each of its distinct phases. The 
decade may be divided into three major 
phases, the second of which» may be sub- 
divided into two minor phases. 

The first phase was the drastic decline in 
prices, of both agricultural and nonagricul- 
tural products beginning about the late 
Spring of 1920. Measured by general com- 
modity prices, this phase continued for about 
a year and a half, but material improvement 
of wheat prices did not occur until four years 
after the beginning of the decline, while cot- 
ton prices showed a material recovery after 
about one year. 

Contrary to a widely held belief, the drastic 
decline of general farm prices and the sub- 
sequent continuance of the low level is not 
attributable to overexpansion during the war 
years. It is true, patriotic and economic 
conditions stimulated a notable expansion 
of crop acreage in the United States, but 
world agriculture was on a deficit basis dur- 
ing most of the period of the World War. 

The drop of agricultural prices in 1920, 
was primarily attributable to the cumulative 
decrease of effective demand associated with 
the general decline in commodity prices. 
The responsibility of currency conditions for 
this decline, although an important factor, 
has frequently been greatly exaggerated. 

The second phase of the depression lasted 
for about eight years after the low point 
reached in 1921. It was characterized by a 
persistently unfavorable disparity of agri- 
cultural prices to nonagricultural prices, as 
compared with the period 1910-14. The im- 
pression, frequently expressed, that this dis- 
parity was attributable primarily to monetary 
conditions is erroneous. The period was 
characterized in the United States by an 
abundant supply of credit. If general pur- 
chasing power had been seriously restricted, 
it should have depressed also the prices of 
nonagricultural commodities. 

The disparity was attributable largely, to 
the unusual conditions that maintained the 
relatively high prices of such commodities. 
While some have attributed this to the main- 
tenance of high wage levels for industrial 
laborers, this is confusing effect with cause. 
Both high industrial prices and high wages 
were made possible mainly by certain eco- 
nomic conditions unusually favorable to in- 
dustry. However, high wage levels entering 


into costs of distribution, were partly re- 
sponsible for an abnormal differential be- 
tween prices paid by consumers for farm 
products and prices received by farmers, and 
between wholesale prices of industrial prod- 
ucts and retail prices paid by farmers. 
While recognizing that the lower price 


levels of farm products following 1920 had 
worked serious hardships to those who pur- 
chased land and contracted indebtedness at 
high prices for land in 1919 to 1920, as an 
explanation of the decade of agricultural 
depression this factor has been exaggerated: 
It is doubtful whether 10 per cent of the 
farms of the country operated by owners 
were bought at high war prices. A large 
proportion of these operators have been 
eliminated during the decade. Tenants, of 
course, are not subject seriously to the dis- 
abilities of capital deflation, nor to the steady 
increase in tax burden which is a very 
serious handicap to owner farmers. 


The decade of depression, therefore, is pri- 
marily a price depression, and largely trace- 
able to rapidly mounting world production 
of important farm staples since the sudden 
deflation of 1921. While production has 
fallen off considerably in the last three 
years, it has been continued at a high level 
- aes with the early years of the de- 
cade. 


The third phase of the agricultural depres- 
sion, is characterized by the drastic decline 
of general commodity prices which began 
in the Autumn of 1929, a decline character- 
ized, like that of 1920, by a notable weaken- 
ing of demand. The decrease has been espe- 
cially serious for agriculture because the 
abundant supply of farm products developed 
during the second phase of the depression 
coincided with the cumulative decrease in 
demand characteristic of an economic crisis. 
The return of agricultural prosperity, of 
course, is partly dependent on the return of 
industrial prosperity. While not venturing 
to make predictions, there are certain con- 
trasts between the present crisis and that of 
1920-21. Now agricultural production is at 
high levels; then it was deficient. Buildings 
are now superabundant, whereas there was 
a serious shortage everywhere following the 
war. Industrial plants and equipment are at 
a high level of adequacy, while in 1921 they 
had been subject to serious deterioration or 
had been diverted to war production and had 
to be converted to a peace-time basis. 


Extensive capital investments and credit 
advances abroad during the past decade sup- 
ported a large American export trade and 
stimulated European recovery, but the ex- 
portation of capital in such volume is hardly 
likely to continue. The expansion of foreign 
markets is affected by the tendency toward 
increased national self-sufficiency. Thus, a 
number of stimuli to prospective business 
activity are lacking. Among the conditions 
justifying optimism are the increased stabil- 
ity of international relations, the adequacy 
of our industrial plant, the abundant poten- 
tial supply of business credits, and the tech- 
nical readjustments in stocks of goods, in 
costs, and in efficiency which occur in a 
period of severe depression. 





